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(means naturally fresh taste) 
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Salem’s unique blend features natural 
menthol, not the kind made in labora- 
tories. Like our superb tobaccos, our 
menthol is naturally grown. You'll get a 
taste that’s not harsh or hot...a taste as 
naturally cool and fresh as Springtime. 
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Announcing The Dry Look’ 
For Oily Hair. 


Now you don’t have to be a Wethead just pcemse 
nature gave you oily hair. »), 


Because your hair is naturally oily, A 


Gillette has a brand-new aerosol hair 
control just for you. The Dry Look 


® 


for oily hair—with the adjustable valve 
that lets you spray as light as you like. 
Its special formula actually absorbs 
excess oils in the hair...leaves it look- 
ing clean, full, natural and dry. The 
Wethead is dead. Long live The Dry 
Look®..from Gillette. 


Ronald TOume, oily hair Ronald Tomme, after 


WETHEAD THE DRY LOOK® 


Steve Nisbet, oily hair Steve Nisbet, after 
WETHEAD THE DRY LOOK® 


John Almberg, oily hair John Almberg, after 
WETHEAD THE DRY LOOK® 


The Dry Look® is also available in Regular and Extra-Hold aerosols and liquid After Shampoo Control. 


100% Creslan" Acrylic face mask with 
pulldown for neck and face protection. 


100% Wool in exclusive 3-dimensional 
thermal knit for extra warmth. 


Arctic tested blend of Creslan® Acrylic, 
Wool, Nylon in unique “Terry” stitch. 


® TM American Cyanamid Company 
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Wigwam Mills, Inc., Sheboygan, Wis. 53081 


In Canada: Hanson Mills Ltd., Prov. of Quebec 
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Me And The Spitter—The Day | Took The Plunge GAYLORD PERRY 
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Why It Was Impossible For Secretariat To Win The Triple 
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How Secretariat Did Win The Triple Crown PETE AXTHELM 
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Gaylord Perry CARL SKALAK, JR. 


_ Weran one of the toughest _ 
rallies in Europe on passenger car tires. 


Sears Steel-Belted Radials took 
on the Rally of the Acropolis 1972. 
A rally so tough, that of the 98 cars 
that started, only 14 finished. But 
this Datsun finished near the top 
— running on Sears Steel-Belted 
Radials. Tires you can buy for 
your own Car. 

It took three days of tortuous 
driving over the rutted twisting 
roads of Greece to run this rally. 
From Athens, through the rugged 
mountain passes of the Pelopon- 
nesus, and back again. Tires were 
changed in accordance with rally 
procedures. 


Two Steel belts 


What makes Sears Steel- 
Belted Radials so special? Two 
flexible steel belts for impact 
strength, wrap-around radial de- 
sign for road-hugging traction, 
over seven years of proven per- 
formance on all kinds of roads— 
all combine to make this possibly 
the toughest, best handling tire 
you’ve ever driven. 


Radial design 


It’s the same tire that’s been 
driven over 70,000 miles on 
American highways. Of course, 
like any tire, the mileage you get 
depends on how you drive. 

For more details and official 
FIA rally results pertaining to 
Sears tires write Sears, Roebuck 
and Co., Dept. 695, 303 East Ohio, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Tire and Auto Centers 


Sears Steel-Belted Radial. 


Proven for toughness, traction and mileage on the tough roads of the world. 
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JOE McGINNISS 


I'm prejudiced, of course, but | think 
this month’s lineup just may be the 
strongest in the history of SPORT. We 
don’t have a soft spot in the lineup, 
and we don't even need a designated 
hitter. Our pitcher bats cleanup. 

The pitcher is Gaylord Perry, and in 
“The Day | Took the Plunge,” he ad- 
mits—with candor and humor—that all 
the suspicions are justified: He has in- 
deed thrown the spitter. In fact, he says, 
the illegal pitch saved his career. 

When Perry's book—Me and the 
Spitter—is published next spring, we'll 
provide more excerpts. 

Perry is backed up in this issue by 
three of the best-selling authors in the 
U.S.—Jimmy Breslin (his new book is 
called World Without End, Amen), 
Mike Royko (who wrote Boss, the study 
of Mayor Daley of Chicago) and Joe 
McGinniss (The Selling of the President). 
For Royko and McGinniss, it is their 
first appearances in SPORT. 


Just in case Perry gets in any trouble, 
with Billy Martin or Ralph Houk or 
Bowie Kuhn, we've even got a relief 
pitcher on hand—Jim Brosnan, who 
was wrapping up his career about the 
time Perry was starting his. Brosnan, 
who finished up in Chicago with the 
White Sox, has been a student of the 
Cubs’ Ron Santo for several years. 

And if Perry and Brosnan both get in 
trouble, we've got a third athlete ready 
—Pete Gent, the former wide receiver 
for the Dallas Cowboys. We're proud 
that SPORT was the first magazine to 
publish any of Pete Gent's work, and 
we're proud, too, that we're the first 
to publish a sampling of his new novel, 
North Dallas Forty. 

That gives us three present or former 
pros in our lineup, plus three present 
or former newspaper columnists. Paul 
Hemphill makes it four in both cat- 
egories. Paul was a minor-league ball- 
player before he became an Atlanta 
columnist; he was a follower of the St. 
Louis Cardinals—his topic in this issue— 
before he pursued either vocation. 

Pete Axthelm has never been a pro- 
fessional athlete nor a newspaper 
columnist; he has been one of the finest 
magazine writers in the country for 
almost a decade, a remarkable achieve- 
ment considering that he hasn‘t yet hit 
30. Pete sometimes looks older than he 
is, a result, probably, of backing his 
not-quite-infallible race track opinions 
with cash. But this year Pete looks 
younger; he backed Secretariat all the 
way. He’s sports editor of Newsweek 
—Pete, that is, not Secretariat. 

Gretchen Louden is an added starter 
this issue. She sent us, unsolicited, her 
rare document—an interview with a 
man who’s usually silent, Duane Thomas, 
now a San Diego Charger. Her article, 
even in this fancy lineup, proves that 
a woman can hit as well as a man. 

Finally, to manage that nine-person 
lineup, we have Don Kowet, our former 
assistant managing editor. In this issue, 
he’s writing on soccer, a sport he 
learned to love while living in Europe. 

Gene Shalit remains our resident 
bench jockey. 
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Meet the payments 


with month 
meetings. 


Monthly meetings in the Army Reserve mean a steady extra income. 

Money to buy a bike. Or a new car. Money to save for a son’s college 
education. Money to salt away for a comfortable retirement. 

You attend one of these weekend meetings a month in the Reserve. 
And you also spend two weeks each summer sharpening your skills. 

This all starts, of course, after four or five months of basic and 
advanced training. 

If long-range success is just as important to you as instant money, 
you can keep moving ahead in the Reserve by earning promotions. 

We'll even send you to school to learn a civilian career skill. We can 
offer you one of 300 courses, depending upon the specific skill requirements 
of your local unit. 

You can see that the Reserve has a lot of good deals going. So get 
going with the Reserve. 


eS Army Reserve Opportunities 
P.O. Box 6834 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19132 


Tell me more about how the 
Army Reserve pays. 
Name: —— eee 


Address —— mane ce. 
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The Army Reserve. 
It pays to go to meetings. 


TALK 


SECRETARIAT 


No matter which horse wins the official 
voting, the Horse of the Year is Secre- 
tariat. The year? Horse of the Decade. 
And his owner—or, more properly—now 
that he’s been syndicated—his manager, 
is Mrs. Helen (Penny) Tweedy. How im- 
portant is Secretariat's jockey? What's 
ahead for her stable? To find out, we 
had a talk. “First, how important is Ron 
Turcotte to Secretariat?” | asked her. 
“Exceedingly important,” she said. 
“Secretariat is a very strong horse, a 
determined horse, and a very strong- 
minded horse. Ronnie’s job is to keep 
him out of trouble and just let him do 
things on his own. We had one disap- 


yy BY GENE SHALIT 


pointment this spring (Wood Memorial) 
when | believe Ronnie tried to tell Sec- 
retariat what to do and Secretariat said 
‘Sorry, boy, | don’t run that way,’ and 
he didn’t run.” 

GS: Does the jockey agree with your 
theory? 

Tweedy: He’s been very tactful about 
my comment. 

GS: You talk about Secretariat as if 
he knew his own mind. Do you really 
think horses can think and make judg- 
ments? 

Tweedy: Absolutely. I’ve come to be- 
lieve that horses that aren't intelligent 
don’t win many races. They have to be 
able to figure out what they’re doing, 
or else be so strong and so determined 


that their strength carries them through. 
Riva Ridge, who won the Derby last 
year, is not a big strong horse, but he’s 
a very intelligent horse and he runs just 
as fast as he has to. | think Secretariat 
does the same thing. 

GS: Are there any more at home like 
him? Have you any more horses com- 
ing along? 

Tweedy: Yes, he has a baby brother 
who’s a year old now. I’ve taken the 
terrible risk of giving him an important 
sounding name. He’s by Northern Danc- 
er, and we’ve named him Something 
Fabulous. | think this is surely the kiss of 
death. But so far he looks good. Then 
there’s a half brother of our Riva Ridge 
called Capito. 

GS: That's two brothers of famous 
winners you’ve got coming up. You've 
got a dynasty going? 

Tweedy: We'll go as far as we can. 
The joke is that they’re going to file a 
suit in restraint of trade because we're 
monopolizing things, but you have to 
take the good luck when it comes, be- 
cause there are lots of lean years in 
between. 


Penny Tweedy, cautious in naming Secre- 
tariat, has named her best young horses 
Something Fabulous and Capital Asset. 


_ Hour menthol cigarette lost its cool’ 2 
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Sail CONTINUED 


GS: How soon after he’s toaiea and 
gone gamboling around in the pre-gam- 
bling meadows can you spot greatness 
in a colt? 

Tweedy: With Secretariat, he was so 
good looking, we always had high 
hopes for him. But you really don’t know 
until you see him run his first race. Some 
people will say when they see a colt, 
“Oh, he has the look of eagles,” but | 
think that’s romance. | don’t think real 
horsemen believe that. 

GS: Since you know the exact gene- 
alogy of Secretariat, can you go the 
same route and get another just like 
him? 

Tweedy: Well, Bold Ruler is dead so 
that’s impossible, but Somethingroyal is 
in foal with a son of Bold Ruler and, 
following your thinking, we’re hoping 
we can get some of that good cross 
again. 

GS: You syndicated Secretariat at 
$190,000 a share. But that was before 
the Preakness and Belmont. Suppose you 
had waited? 

Tweedy: This is a gambling game, 
and we had to take a gamble. We had 
a tremendous tax obligation to Uncle 
Sam, and | didn’t feel that we could 
gamble with Uncle Sam’s money. We 
had to pay those inheritance taxes con- 
nected with my father’s death, and so 
we took a gamble. Secretariat was 
Horse of the Year as a two-year-old, 
which never happened before. So he 
had quite a lot going for him then. | 
think probably if we syndicated him to- 
day we could get $250,000 a share. 
That sounds terribly greedy. 

GS: Who's the horse in your stable 
that you hope is going to be the new 
Secretariat next year? 

Tweedy: Right now I’d say Capito, 
but then there’s Secretariat's little broth- 
er, Capital Asset. Secretariat was slow 
to mature, and perhaps Capital Asset 
will be, too. 

GS: How'd you get your nickname, 
Penny? 

Tweedy: My mother’s name was Hel- 
en and | was Little Helen. Then | out- 
grew her and had to be called some- 
thing different. Henny Penny, the Little 
Red Hen who thought the sky was fall- 


ing, had been my babyhood nickname, 
and so that came around. 

For the owner of a horse that was 
sold for $6 million, Penny seems to be 
the least appropriate name that | could 
think of. 


HILLER’S HEART 


So here is John Hiller, the Tiger’s relief 
pitcher, glowingly thin, his hair parted 
straight down the middle, and a nifty 
mustache reflecting that eclat common 
to the Detroit Tigers. He is almost late 
for our early-morning talk, because the 
operator at New York's Roosevelt Hotel 
forgot to wake him up. He says he 
doesn’t understand why the Tigers stay 
at the Roosevelt. No other American 
league team stays there, and it’s a 
lucky thing, he says, that his alarm clock 
alarmed. In fact, it’s a lucky thing that 
he is here at all, because in January, 
1971, John Hiller had a heart attack. So 
what is he doing in the majors, espe- 
cially pitching in relief, the most pres- 
surized job of all? John Hiller smiles 
and says: “I’ve had a lot of trouble ex- 
plaining to doctors that to me it’s not a 
pressurized job. It’s my business, l’m very 
relaxed, very happy pitching. Maybe for 
someone like you, pitching would be a 
lot of pressure, but for me to have to 
interview you would be a lot of pres- 
sure. Pitching baseball is my life, and | 
try to keep pressure off myself. | go at it 
with the attitude that if | don’t do good 
ona certain day, so what? I'll be there 
tomorrow, and there’re more important 
things than a baseball game.” 

GS: Did you have that philosophy 
before your heart attack? 

JH: Definitely not. Before, | was a 
scared pitcher. | was always just an 
average pitcher and my job was never 
really secure, so when | went out to 
pitch | was uptight a lot of the time. 
I've changed around since | was sick. 

GS: Tell me about 1971. 

JH: It was a January morning. It was 
about nine o’clock, at breakfast, and | 
was taking a drag on a cigarette and | 
had a heart attack. Very severe chest 
pain. | didn’t collapse or pass out, just 
a lot of sweating and pains running 
through each arm and through the neck 
area. | didn’t associate it with a heart 
attack. After all, | was only 27, and | 
waited three hours before | called the 


hospital. | had to unhitch the snowmo- 
bile from my car—l had been snow- 
mobiling on the weekend, and | had to 
drag it up into the backyard and then 
drive to the hospital. My chest pains 
were getting worse, the shortness of 
breath was getting worse. | thought it 
was something wrong with my lungs. | 
still didn’t believe it was a heart attack. 
| was in the hospital for about four 
weeks. | took drugs to thin my blood to 
make sure it didn’t clot in the arteries. 

GS: When you unhitched your snow- 
mobile, drove yourself to the hospital 
with chest pains, couldn‘t get out of 
bed for four weeks, did it occur to you 
that your baseball career was over? 

JH: No, although the doctors were 
asking me what else | could do except 
pitch, how much education did | have, 
stuff like that. | knew I’d get back into 
baseball if | were given the opportu- 
nity. | had to get back. | had never 
worked in anything else. | had a famliy, 
| had a new home—it wasn’t a case of 
could | do it, | had to do it. 

GS: Did the doctors try to dissuade 
you from playing? Did the Tigers sug- 
gest that you quit? 

JH; There were a few who didn’t 
think | should return. So it took me an- 
other year and a half. Finally, the Tig- 
ers’ doctor—Doctor Clarence livingood 
—referred me to a doctor in Atlanta 
and he gave me the final okay. 

GS: The first time you went back onto 
the mound in a major-league game af- 
ter the heart attack, were you scared? 

JH: Definitely not. | had trained my- 
self. | was in the best condition of my 
life. The thing that | remember—other 
than giving up a home run to Richie 
Allen—is that | hardly remember anv- 
thing else. | was on a sort of cloud. My 
mind was almost totally blank. | didn’t 
know who was standing at the plate, | 
couldn‘t remember the hitters. | couldn't 
remember the teams, even. Bill Freehan 
called the pitch and | threw it, at least 
most of the time. | must have crossed 
him up about five times in the first game. 
Before that first game, Freehan says to 
the umpire, “Suppose Hiller has a heart 
attack while he’s in his windup. Is it a 
balk?” The ump thought about it for a 
minute and said, “Yeah, if he falls for- 
ward, it’s a balk. So if you see him grab 
at his chest and start to go down, you 
run out there and push him backwards.” 
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1A y) CONTINUED 


GS: How have your living habits 
changed? 

JH: | went from 220—which is what | 
weighed when | had the attack—to 
about 180. | quit smoking. | have to 
watch my diet very closely—no fat, no 
cholesterol. And | make sure that in the 
off-season, | still stay active and aet a 
lot of exercise. Mostly, | miss Italian 
food. | love pizza and | miss liver and 
eggs for breakfast. 

GS: Mavbe you're proof that if you 
relax a little. you can do better than if 
you take it tan seriously. 

JH: | joke about the fact that | wish 
| had had a heart attack ten years ago. 
It might have made a lot better pitcher 
out of me. Billy Martin said to me: “If 
you have another heart attack, have it 
during the off-season. If you die during 
the season, you'll make me look bad.” 

Of course, you can’t talk to a pitcher 
this season without bringing up the spit- 
hall. Hiller said, “Gaylord Perry has the 
best one. It looks like it drops a foot. | 
think it comes up there without any spin 
to it at all. Of course, there’s also a lot 
of psychology involved. You make the 
batter look for it, and he worries. A lot 
of times. it’s the catcher who'll wet up 
the ball. | remember one guy who was 
just up in the majors a couple of months, 
90 percent of his pitches were spitters. 
And he'd just stand there on the mound 
and smile. | remember when he was in 
Puerto Rico, the other team came off the 
bench carrying a bucket of water right 
out to the mound and said, ‘Here, damn 
it, dip it in here.’ ” 

In Maury Allen’s book about Bo Belin- 
sky (if you care about Bo, you'll care 
for this book which is packed with an- 
ecdotes and wisecracks and a zappy 
life style), anyhow, Bo Belinsky says it 
was Lew Burdette who taught him how 
to throw the spitter. “When | was young 
and could throw hard, | wouldn’t fool 
around with a pitch like that,” says Bo. 
“| just leaned back and threw the ball 
by people. When | couldn't throw hard 
and needed all the help | could get, the 
spitter was a lot of help. It kept me in 
the big leagues when all else failed.” 

In 1965, Al Lopez said: “It can’t be a 
tough pitch to hit. They used to hit .400 


against it.” 

Burle’gh Grimes the last of the legal 
spitballers. was the best one who ever 
played. He won 270 games in 18 maior- 
league seasons and was vofed into the 
Hall of Fame. Grimes: “If the spitter is 
too vulgar for some people, they have 
no place in baseball or even watching 
it. Who's to telk about vulgarity anv- 
way, with all the stuff you see on TV or 
in the papers?” Asked if it was a dan- 
gerous pitch, Grimes said: “! once threw 
a spitter right in on Paul Waner's belly. 
He put it in the upper deck.” 

Branch Rickev: “There was a_ light 
spitball and a heavy spitba'l. Some of 
the pitchers used to chew slippery elm 
and some chewed sea moss. Sea moss 
was quick fo salivate. It aave a foamy 
effect. Some, of course. chewed tobac- 
co. But some. throwing the lighter type 
of spifball, merely chewed gum.” 

Preacher Roe claims that his Dodger 
teammates would help him with the spit- 
ier. Pee Wee Reese or Billy Cox would 
return the ball to him after it was 
thrown around the infield and say: “It’s 
there if you want it.” The ball was al- 
ready loaded up. 


RIGGS RAPS 


When the 1973 sports scene is re- 
capped, there will be no more flam- 
hovant individual than Bobby Riggs. 
Self-proclaimed champion of women’s 
tennis, a No. 1 male chauvinist hustler, 
the man who cut down women’s lib with 
a woman’‘s lob, the man who gave 
women’s tennis star Margaret Court a 
bouquet of roses on Mother's Day and 
then was a thorn in her side as he wiped 
her out, 6-2, 6-1, before a televison 
audience of millions. Bobby Riggs hus- 
tles, but the press reports rarely add 
that he’s one of the greatest tennis play- 
ers of all times. It was Bobby Riggs who 
in 1939—four years before Mrs. Court 
was even born—won everything at Wim- 
bledon: The singles, the doubles, and 
the mixed doubles, all in the same year. 
Nobody had ever done that his first 
time out. And Riggs had won the U.S. 
title when he was only 20. Bobby Riggs 
can play poker all night and then, when 
the sun rises, go out and win at tennis 
or golf or marbles or even free throws 
if the price is right. He wins at tennis 
while holding a dog ona leash or carry- 


ing a suitcase while p'aving. We talked 
about it, and be hustled through a whirl- 
wind of talk like a coherent Casey 
Stengel. Riaqs speaks a mile a minute: 
“The way that match worked out with 
Margaret carrying the banner for all 
the gals all over the world, and | was 
telling the fellas over 45. 50, 55 that 
they still have a lot of life in ‘em yet 
and | took the position that there was 
a lot of difference between women’s 
tennis and men‘s tennis and | said | 
don’t think even the best of the gals 
can beat an old guy like me, 55 years 
old. So | came out very strong that 
way, | had a lot of rooters. a lot of 
followers a'l over the world. | have 
many letters of congratulations for hold- 
ing vp our end from the old guys’ point 
of view. | aot a big kick out of it be- 
cause | didn’t let everybody down. 
There were only two things that could 
happen in that match. | was going to 
be a tired o!d man, and the biggest 
bum in the world who opened his mouth 
and put his foot in it. Or, if | win the 
match, anc win it big. Ike | did. | be- 
come the hero of all the older guys 
around the world and they love me and 
they think it’s terrific and they've had a 
lot of fun with the gals ever since. The 
money that we got for TV and prize 
money wasn’t very much, but by win- 
ning the match, | now put myself in the 
position like Mark Spitz—you know the 
auy that won the seven medals in the 
Olvmpics; they say he’s gonna make $5 
million. | won't make anvthing like that. 
but at least I’m in the position where I’m 
still alive, I’m not the old tired guy who 
opened his mouth and put his foot in it. 
| came out the other way, | said I’m not 
guaranteeing anything, except I'll show 
up and I'll try real hard. 

“When Margaret Court arrived in 
london—she left America right after the 
match—she said ‘It was all a bit sneaky.’ 
| couldn‘t understand what she was say- 
ing. | could have understood it if she’d 
gotten to our match and I’d taken her 
aside and | would have said, ‘Margaret, 
you know we're just playing for the fun 
of it here, and not very many people 
are gonna watch us, it’s not a very im- 
portant match, let’s just go out and have 
some fun, don’t worry about it, and lull 
her into a sense of feeling what's the 
difference, we're not going to try too 
hard, and then | go out there and | try 


A Coleman 


, LAS 
D hheater. 
Rugged. Dependable. Made to last a lifetime. 
And it will. Because Coleman doesn’t believe in 


cutting corners. 


Take the outer case—cold-rolled steel, coated 
inside and out with baked-on enamel. 

That’s the toughest casing you'll find on a cat 
heater anywhere. 


And the Dial-Temp” control. When you set it, 
you forget it because only Coleman guarantees 
you constant, full-rated heat output regardless 
of-outside temperature. 


Inside there’s a platinum catalyst. °Platinum to 
allow the fuel vapor to burn at its most efficient 3 
temperature. Platinum to allow you safe, ¢— 
Beg radiant warmth for up to 30 hours at a stretch. oO 


And the wick could have been cotton. 

But it’s not—it’s fiberglass. For quicker starts, 
for more efficient combustion. For just 

all ’round better heating. 


Like we said, Coleman doesn’t believe in cutting 
corners. Our gas cats prove it. 


Ask someone 
who has one. 
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This is Tom Bellows. 
He and his wife 
live in Atlanta, Ga. 


Allstate Life Insurance Company. 


But I picked 
because they didn't 
hard sell? 


That-plus these other reasons- 
is why Allstate is 
“The Young Man's Life Insurance?’ 


First of all—we’re priced for a Young Man’s income. 
Here’s how little you pay for our 20-year decreasing 
term insurance if you're 25, for example. 

And this is just one of our many plans. 


For $5 a month... .$12,500 
For $10 a month... .$37,000 
For $15 a month. . $72,200 


We give you hard facts, not hard sell. 

At Allstate, we don’t believe in pushing you. 
We give you common-sense advice— 
without the high pressure a 

young man can do without. 


Just drop by—don’t dress up. 

Come as you are to the Allstate booth. q 
Maybe Saturday—when you’re shopping at Sears. 
Or simply phone the booth, or your nearest 
Allstate office. An agent will gladly 


come to your home. © 
Sate Allstate 
Youre in good hands. (a =" 
) ° ° t em hal j 
The young man’ life insurance. 
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Doral’s unique 
recessed filter system: 
Cellulon fiber to reduce 
“tar” and nicotine 

plus a strange-looking 
polyethylene chamber 
with baffles and air 
channels. 


. " 
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Doral has fixed what you don't like 
about low “tar”& nicotine smoking. 


You know what's wrong with most low “tar” Minin) Se AT ean 


and nicotine cigarettes. They taste flat—like 
sponge cake made with real sponges. 


But Doral has changed all that. ; Hh 


With a unique recessed filter system. And a 
flavor So good, you may want to double-check 
the “tar” and nicotine numbers on the back of 
the pack. 


Try Doral today. You can't go wrong. 


ee 


©1973 RJ. REYNOLDS TOBACCO CO, 
FILTER: 15 mg. “tar”, 1.0 mg. nicotine, MENTHOL: 15 mg. “tar” 1.1 mg. nicotine, 
av. per cigarette, FTC Report FEB.'73. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
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real hard and she’s sort of not expect- 
ing it and there’s what | would think 
would be a bit sneaky. 

“But | told her, ‘Listen, Margaret—this 
was the day before when all the news- 
paper and TV guys were around—I 
said, ‘You know, this is the most impor- 
tant match you‘re ever gonna play. This 
is more important than Wimbledon, more 
important than Forest Hills. There’s gon- 
na be a lot of pressure on this match, 
and all the women all over the world 
are for you, the guys are for me. Boy, 
you better come out tomorrow really 
firing all barrels because this is going 
to be the most important match either 
one of us has ever played.’ ” 

GS: | hear that you take vitamin pills. 

Riggs: I'll tell you, Gene, long before 
the match began | was a little shaky. In 
January and February, | knew this big 
match was coming up and | didn’t want 
to let myself down as well as all the old 
guys around the country who love ten- 
nis and who were rootin’ for me. So | 
went to this nutritional scientist in Los 
Angeles. One of my tennis friends, Dick 
Moody, took me to see this gentleman, 
and he prescribed a program for me 
and told me | was going to have to 
take 400-500 pills a day. About 20 dif- 
ferent vitamins and minerals and pure 
food protein and things. And | said that 
this is a lot of pills, how much you gonna 
charge me for this? He says, ‘*A lot. This 
is gonna be very expensive.” But | said, 
“Listen, for the kind of money you want 
for these pills, there’s no way I’m gonna 
pay for them now because | don’t even 
know if they‘re gonna do any good. So 
I'll make a deal with you. I'll pay you 
half now, and I'll get all your expert ad- 
vice on nutrition, what to take, follow 
the diet, and the exercises to get my 
old bones limber and loose to keep me 
in shape, but, if | don’t win this match, 
there’s no way you're gonna get the 
balance of the money. If you'll agree 
to that, if you‘re the kinda guy like | am, 
who'll put your money where your 
mouth is, I‘ll make the deal with you 
and you'll be my supervisor and I'll fol- 
low the program. And if | win Ill be so 
happy I'll be very glad to give you the 
rest of the money, and if | don’t you bet- 


ter just forget it. I’ll just say this was a 
terrible program and | won't like it at 
all.” He said, “You follow my program, 
you'll be 15 years younger, you'll go 
back where youre 35, and boy you’re 
going to win no question about it.” | 
said, “Okay, you got a deal.” So we 
followed that out and actually about 
eight weeks before the match | was 
taking 415 pills a day. Very good for 
your sex life. Fantastic. 


SHALIT’S SPORT SHORTS 


Joe Namath and James Garner and 


Stylish golfers like Sally Little (top) 
and Pam Higgins make the future of 
the women’s tour look a lot better. 


Jerry West drew the hero-worshippers 
to the pro-am preceding the Sealy- 
Faberge Golf Classic in Las Vegas, but 
once the crowds assembled, different 
figures drew the stares: The figures of 
such women pros as Sandy Post, Pam 
Higgins, Sally Little and Jane Blalock. 
No question, the figures were different 
—different from the male celebrities and 
different from an earlier breed of wom- 
an golfers. “Years ago,” said one star- 
er, “you’d stand behind the woman golf- 
ers and watch them walk and think they 
were baseball players. Today, you stand 
behind them and fall in love every five 
minutes.” 

Women’s golf is definitely surging— 
prize money more than tripled in five 
years—and the reason is part better 
backswing, part better profile. Sandra 
Palmer, for one, is working on both parts 
of her game. “Next year,” she says, 
“you're going to see me out here wear- 
ing a bikini and weighing 100 pounds.” 
She’d also like to improve her putting. 

* * * 

Artis Gilmore, the seven-toot-two 
Kentucky Colonel, and Deacon Jones, 
the 260-pound San Diego Charger, col- 
lided recently, without damage—in the 
Dewar’s Celebrity Tennis Tournament 
at Kutsher’s Country Club. Gilmore ex- 
plained that it wasn’t at all strange for 
two giants to be playing such a delicate 
game as tennis. “In pro sports today,” 
he said, “you no longer have clumsy 
specialists who can do only one thing. 
Athletes are well coordinated. They can 
play any sport they try.” 

How’s Gilmore doing at tennis? 

“I'll be good,” he said. “As soon as 
| learn to stop hitting my serve over the 
fence.” 

* * * 

At the recent NFL meetings, Commis- 
sioner Pete Rozelle was chaiting, ex- 
pansively, with the press. The topic was 
expansion, and Rozelle said he was all 
for it, that pro football should move in- 
to cities where people haven‘t had a 
chance to see it. Which prompted some- 
one in the audience to shout out: “How 
about Chicago?” 

* * * 

Chicago’s Cubs may finally win a 
pennant this year and have to forfeit 
it. The National League winner is to 
host three World Series night games. 
But Wrigley Field still has no lights. 
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The Machete. 


(Carving out time for what counts) 


We're always showing or- 
dinary couples doing an 
extraordinarily refreshing 
thing: enjoying being togeth- 
er. To celebrate these 
small reminders that human 
beings can still be human, r 
we try to suggest adrink “ay Sar 
that is suitably refreshing. @ lone 
This time we mixed pine- 
apple juice with Smirnoff 


1/2 oz. of Smirnoff into a 
glass of ice. Add two-thirds 


and added some tonic. Glades a pinesye lea 
fill with tonic and stir. 

Result? The Machete, a =— . 

drink you might take to S&S min noff 

when you're taking a break. leaves you breathless? 
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BY BARRY TARSHIS 


Barring player boycotts, ball short- 
ages, groundskeeper strikes, hurri- 
canes or other disasters, this year’s 
U.S. Open Tennis Championships at 
Forest Hills, New York, in early 
September will draw the largest 
field in the event’s history—perhaps 
as many as 150 men and 90 women. 

At least two top players in this 
group have special reasons for 
wanting to triumph at Forest Hills. 
One is Stan Smith, the 1971 Open 
champion whose bid to retain the 
title last year was thwarted in the 
semi-finals by Arthur Ashe. (Ashe, 
in turn, was knocked off by Tlie 
Nastase in the finals.) The other is 
Billie Jean King, who has won the 
women’s singles title for the past 
two years, and has already won 
Wimbledon this year. 

Although they differ considerably 
in their temperament—and do not, 
in fact, have much to say to one 
another off the court—Smith and 
King share one significant quality, 
which has been a principal factor in 
their success. Apart from their ob- 
vious physical skills, each is a su- 
perb court tactician with a rich and 
probing knowledge of the strengths 
and the weaknesses of virtually ev- 
ery leading player on their respec- 


tive tours. “It gets to be instinctual 
after awhile,” Billie Jean explains. 
“You get to know another player 
so well, you can almost read her 
mind on the court. A lot of it 
comes from going over in your 
mind a match you've just played, 
reviewing different points to see 
what you might have done to win 
it. Some players never do this, and 
this is why they never reach what 
I like to think of as the ‘higher lev- 
els of the game.’ ” 

The value of this highly mental 
approach to tennis was nowhere 
better illustrated than a year ago 
at Wimbledon, in the memorable 
final match between Smith and Ilie 
Nastase. In the fifth set, with games 
at 2-2, Smith was down love-30 on 
his serve, and looked to be hope- 
lessly out of position to even get 
his racket on a sharply hit, down- 
the-line drive off Nastase’s back- 
hand. Smith, though, threw his 
long, shambling body into a des- 
perate lunge and managed to hit 
a wood shot that just dribbled 
across the net for a winner, Nas- 
tase swore to himself in five lan- 
guages, and Smith went on to win 
the game, then the match. 

“Part of it was luck,” Smith said 
afterwards. “But it was also a 
question of guessing right. I knew 
throughout the match, whenever he 
was going for a winner, Nastase 
was hitting his backhand down the 
line. Any other shot—a lob, a cross- 
court drive, a dink—would have 
won him the point, but he hit it 
where I lunged. That’s where ex- 
perience is so important in tennis. 
It puts you in the right place at 
the right time.” 

Strategy and tactics will go a 
long way to determine the outcome 
of this year’s U.S. Open—as it does 
in any tennis event in which to 
win, a player has to triumph in 
seven matches over 12 days. So, 
with this in mind, SPORT asked both 
Stan Smith and Billie Jean King to 
discuss the strategies they use 
against some of the players they’ll 
have to beat at Forest Hills. 


Stan Smith: 
Arthur Ashe. You never know 
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Only one car wax 
shines as you wipe it on. 


This one. 


J/Wax Sprint. The only car wax out there that shines as you're putting it on! 


You don't wait for it to dry. You don’t wait for it to haze. And you don't buff it. 
It's a unique emulsion formula that dries and shines as you apply it. 
You just wipe it on and it shines like crazy. 


And that’s a tough, hard-wax shine that’s going to last through rain after rain. 
But then, that’s what you'd expect from Johnson’s wax. 


J/WAX SPRINT. 


THE WIPE N’ SHINE CAR WAX. 
ONE OF A KIND. 


©)1979/'S/C:;JOHNSON'® SON. ING. 
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THE GREAT A 
IS THE ALL 


All Steel for strong- 
est, surest protection 
ever designed for a 
precision sighting 
instrument. Process- 
formed, one-piece 
steel tube. 


New distinct 
contours, beautifully 
machined quality. A 
fine match for the 
finest rifles. Uncon- 
ditional guarantee on 
materials and 
workmanship. 
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ERICAN SCOPE 
STEEL SCOPE. 


ALL NEW 3x to 9x MODEL V9. 
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NEW 


Extremely advanced, 
freeze-dried, vacuum- 
ized, dry nitrogen 
process. Super sealed, 
super fog-free. Even 
with turret caps off, 
eyepiece loosened. 
Guaranteed for life 
against fogging. 


New super-strong 
turret with 
adjustment capability 
that exceeds 
accuracy capability 
of finest rifles made. 


Uniquely knurled 
steel turret caps, 
Range Focus ring (on 
K8, K10, K12, V9, 
V9-W, V-12), and eye- 
piece lock rings for 
positive, sure grip. 


THE ALL STEEL SCOPE IS 


Weaver: for 40 years, the 
Great American Scope. Now the 
only All Steel Scope. Steel 
because it gives much stronger 
protection to Weaver's superior 
lens system. Steel because it is 
far more compatible with glass 
than aluminum, plastic, or 
brass. Steel because its super 
quality assures total reliability, 
permits complete fogproofing. 


ALL NEW 


1973. 


Now eight K Models and three new Wider-View 
K-W Models, four V Models and three new Wider- 
View V-W Models. See them at your dealers. 


A WIDER VIEW FOR THE 


SHOOTERS WHO WANT IT. 
Weaver’s new Wider-View 
is an outstanding sighting 
instrument. It has every popular 
K and V Models feature, Plus 
a 25% wider picture. Plus a 
handsomely-styled and precision- 
machined eyepiece. Look at 
Wider-View in three fixed-power 
K-W Models, three variable- 
power V-W Models. 


Or write for FREE catalog: 
W. R. Weaver Company, Dept.53, 
El Paso, Texas 79915 


“£>) 
EAVER-¢SCOPES 


a ALL NEW, ALL STEEL, ALL AMERICAN, 
AND ALL WEAVER. 
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English 
Leather 
Deodorant 

Stick. 


One Man. 
One Scent. 


Why have one scent fighting 
another? When you use our 
After Shave, complement it with 
our Deodorant Stick. It’s full of 
that same clean fresh English 
Leather: scent. 

With one application you get 
plenty of long-lasting coverage 
and deodorant protection. And 
it’s your personal deodorant. 
Only you use it. 

Pick up a stick soon. So your 
underarms won't smell like 
something 
else. 


Deodorant 
Stick 
$1.25 


Available in 


MEM COMPANY, INC., Northvale, N.J.07647 1973 


Canada. 
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with Arthur how exactly to play 
him because he can be absolutely 
brilliant one day and flat the next. 
When he’s on—the way he was last 
year against me—he’s very hard to 
beat, because he just keeps hitting 
winners, especially off his backhand. 
He doesn’t serve quite as hard as 
he used to before he hurt his shoul- 
der, but it’s still tough on grass. 
What I try to do with Arthur is 
keep him from getting in a groove. 
I'll mix up the pace a lot on my 
serve. He looks very calm on the 
court but he gets nervous like all of 
us. Sometimes he makes a lot of 
errors at first. But if you get 
ahead and ease up on him, he 
sometimes starts to hit out, and 
then he can be very dangerous. 

Rod Laver. This hasn’t been 
Rod’s best year, obviously, but he’s 
so good and so experienced and he 
plays so well under pressure, there’s 
no way you can count him out of 
any tournament. The key to Laver’s 
game is how confident he’s feeling. 
When he’s playing his best—the 
way he was a couple of years ago 
—he puts tremendous pressure on 
you because he’ll go for winners on 
any weak serve and he plays a 
gambling, wide-open kind of game 
that is impossible to predict. I can 
generally tell how confident he’s 
feeling by the way he hits his back- 
hand. If he chips it, it’s a sign that 
he’s not really on his game. 

Ilie Nastase. Nastase used to be 
better on clay than grass. Now I 
think it’s the other way around. 
The big thing that hurts you in his 
game is his speed. He covers the 
court so well I sometimes hit a lit- 


tle harder than I might ordinarily, 
and that causes errors. He has a 
lot of shots and can hit winners off 
of every stroke. Some players get 
distracted when he starts to clown 
around, but I don’t mind it because 
he usually only does it when he’s 
nervous and upset. I ignore him 
when he’s arguing with the officials 
and work on my own concentra- 
tion. Whenever I’ve beaten him, it’s 
because I’ve been able to keep him 
under pressure. 

Ken Rosewall. Rosewall has al- 
ways been tough for me, mainly 
because he returns my serve so well. 
To beat him, I have to put pres- 
sure on /iis serve. I probably hit 
harder when I hit back Rosewall’s 
serve than when I’m returning any- 
body else’s serve. That’s because 
his serve is the only thing about 
his game which can possibly be 
called a weakness. You can never 
relax with Rosewall. Even if you 
hit what you think is a sure win- 
ner, you have to be on guard be- 
cause he gets to so many balls. 


Billie Jean King: 

Margaret Court. Forgetting for 
the moment the Bobby Riggs 
match, the key to beating Margaret 
is getting the point over early. If 
my volley is working and I can vary 
my pace with it, I have a chance. 
If it’s not, I’m in trouble. Margaret 
doesn’t play a particularly imagina- 
tive game, but she’s big and strong 
and fast and she can cover a lot 
of ground. I never try to overpower 
her. I mainly try to keep the ball 
away from her and try to keep her 
from getting an early lead. When 
Margaret gets ahead and gets in 
a groove, she’s nearly unstoppable. 

Chris Evert. 1 haven't played 
Chris enough to develop any set 
idea of how to play her. One thing 
I know—she’s tougher to beat in 
Florida than anywhere else. Her 
best asset as a player is that she 
knows what she can do and what 
she can’t do. Also, she’s very well 
coached and, for a player her age, 
has terrific poise. The times I've 
beaten her, I’ve been able to put 
pressure on her without making er- 
rors. I try to keep her moving and 
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“Don't go, my boy,’ he pleaded. 
“You're under a lot of pressure down there:’ 


“GOOD-BYE 
NICK” 


I was the son of a courageous frogman and a Cypress 
Gardens water skier. Scuba diving was my heritage, but the shaving 
nicks and cuts on my face almost sent me to a watery grave. Even my 
captain began calling me Nick. I can still see his face the day | left 
on my biggest underwater scavenging mission. 
His voice trembled. “Don't (gaa 
go, my boy. You're undera \¢ 
lot of pressure down there, 
and when those sharks see 
that blood. ..it'll be Davy 
Jones Locker for you" 
I laughed him to scorn. 
Down, down, down | 
went. And then, it hap- 
pened! A frisky seahorse 
knocked the bandage 
off my face. And when I saw 
the shark's dark shadow 4 
over my shoulder, I 
thought it was Good-bye 
Nick. I had only one arrow 
left in my speargun. But Nep- 
tune was watching over me, 
for that one arrow was enough. 
That night, I told my story to a b 
sympathetic bartender. He handed rie a 
razor ‘Try the Gillette Techmatic" razor, 
chum. Comes ina refillable continuous car- Abe 
tridge so you'll never have to touch oY 


o> 


tocutand nick your face. And it's adjustable to any shaving conditions’ 
After using the Gillette Techmatic, | was offered the 
<> leading role in a new television 
ua underwater series. 


With Gillette TECHMATIC 
it's good-bye Nic 


Gillette Company. Boston, Mass 
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try to keep her from getting into 
any sort of baseline rhythm. The 
funny thing about Chris is that a 
lot of the girls get over-psyched 
when they play her and end up 
pressing too much, I didn’t make 
that mistake at Wimbledon; I'll try 
not to make it at Forest Hills. 

Evonne Goolagong. She’s a lot 
smarter player than you might think 
by watching her play. She always 
hits with a plan. She moves well 
on the court. And she can do two 
things with her backhand—either 
topspin it or slice it. Her main 
weakness is her second serve. If I’m 
playing my game, I can usually put 
a lot of pressure on her with it. 
She also makes a lot of errors, but 
that’s not anything you can plan 
for. When the other player misses 
easy shots, it’s a gift, and I’ve 
long learned that you don’t play as 
if you expect those errors, but try 
and force them. 

Kerry Melville. 1 always worry 
when I’m playing Kerry because 
she’s probably the most underrated 
player in women’s tennis. She 
works on her game more than most 
players. She hits with more topspin 
today than she ever did tefore. 
She’s fast and has a good all- 
around game. Sometimes, she has 
her problems in the beginning of a 
match—it takes her a while to get 
settled—but once she gets loose 
and starts hitting out, she can run 
off a string of four or five games 


| in a row. In the past, I’ve always 


beaten her by hitting in to her and 
by mixing up my shots a lot, but 
she sets tougher every year. She 
could be a sleeper in the Open. 


One weekend with the Guard 
buys you anything here. 


How would you like to 
earn about $40 real quick? 
For clothes, good times, or 
anything you want. 

Well you can make over 
$40 by spending just one 
weekend a month with the 
National Guard. 

You'll get a chance to 
learn a trade or skill, to do 
something different once a 
month—and still enjoy your 
regular civilian life. 

And you'll be doing 
something important. Because 
the Guard belongs to the 
country as part of our national 
defense force. And to the 
community as an aid in 
emergencies. 

Send for details about the 
Army National Guard or 
Air National Guard and the 
many ways the Guard can pay 
off for you. 


National Guard Bureau, Room IE-467 
l The Pentagon, Washington, D.C. 20310 


Gentlemen: Please send me information 
| about: CJ Army National Guard 
DAir National Guard 


| SM9 
Name Age 
Adaress 
City State Zip 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| The Guard belongs. 
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NELSON POTTER? 


Gaylord Perry (see page 40) is one of 
several recent pitchers—Don Drysdale 
and Whitey Ford are others—accused of 
throwing the illegal spitball. No sweat 
off their brows, though; none of them 
has ever been penalized. In fact, since 
ihe spitter was outlawed, only one man 
has ever been suspended for throwing 
it: In 1944, Nelson Potter of the St. Louis 
Browns—accused of wetting up the ball 
by umpire Cal Hubbard—was  sus- 
pended for ten days. 

Now, at his home in Mt. Morris, 
Illinois, the 62-year-old Potter can look 
back on that incident and laugh. “| 
hate to spoil a good story,” says Potter, 
true to the spitballer’s code, “but | 
never threw a spitball in my career. 

“We were playing the Yankees that 
day, and both me and their pitcher 
were going to our mouths, trying to get 
a good grip on the ball. Hubbard 
warned me not to do it, but you can’t 
break old habits because of a warning. 

“Hubbard’s report to the league 
didn't say | threw a spitter. It said there 
was a foreign substance on the ball.” 

Potter lasted through 13 mostly medi- 
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In recent seasons, Lou Brock and Bert 
Campaneris have almost monopolized 
base-stealing honors in the majors, 
Brock leading the NL in six of the last 
seven seasons, and Campaneris topping 
the AL six times in the last eight years. 
.. . Only Tommy Harper (1969) and 
Amos Otis (1971) in the AL and Bobby 
Tolan (1970) in the NL were able to 
break through the Campaneris-Brock 
domination. . . . But this year, the vet- 
eran base-stealing champs are facing 
strong challengers in Joe Morgan (four- 
time NL runner-up), Cesar Cedeno and 
Bobby Bonds in the NL and Bill North, 
Dave Nelson and Sandy Alomar in the 
Al. 

Only two of the 32 active major 


leaguers who began the 1973 season 
with at least 100 lifetime steals have 
been successful in more than 80 percent 
of their attempts—Bobby Bonds and 
Amos Otis. . . . Bonds, who has finished 
third in the NL twice and fourth once 
(48-45-44 SB) began the season with an 
exceptional .836 percentage (179 stolen 
bases in 214 attempts). . . . His best per- 
centage year was 1969 when he led 
the league with .918 (45 steals in 49 
tries). . . . last season his percentage 
was second-best in the NL (to Enzo 
Hernandez) with 44 SB in 50 attempts 
(.880). 

Amos Otis began the current season 
with 114 lifetime steals in 140 attempts, 
for a percentage of .814. .. . He had 
the remarkable percentage of .943 in 
1970 (33 SB in 35 tries), and the next 
year, when he led the AL in steals with 
52 (in 60 attempts), he was second in 
percentage (.867). .. . He slumped to a 
percentage of .700 in 1972 (28 in 40 


ocre seasons with four different big- 
league clubs, but, ironically, 1944, the 
year of his suspension, was his big 
year. He won 19 ball games and ihe 
ten-day suspension cost him two starts 
and possibly his only 20-game season. 
“That incident is the only thing peo- 
ple seem to remember about me,” Potter 
says. “Like, you know the old saying, 
‘Spahn and Sain and two days of rain’ 
—the victory formula for the Boston 
Braves? Well, | was those two days of 
rain. | came to the Braves in the middle 
of ‘48 and won five important games.” 
Potter recently went to see Perry 
pitch, and the old non-spitballer thinks 
that Perry is a non-spitballer, too. ‘But 
once you're accused,” Potter says, “no 
one forgets. In early ‘48, | was pitching 
for the Philadelphia Athletics. The um- 
pire threw me a baseball that hac! a 
rough spot, and one slider | threw broke 
a little funny. As soon as the inning 
ended, my catcher, Herman Franks, ran 
over to me and said, ‘Don’t worry. | 
don‘t care, you can throw the spitter 
any time you want.’ | didn‘t set him 
straight. Why spoil a good thing?” 


attempts). . . . Bert Campaneris ranks 
next to Bonds and Otis in lifetime per- 
centage with .795 (420 SB in 528 at- 
tempts). . . . Tommy Harper (.789) and 
luis Aparicio (.785) round out the top 
five.... Aparicio, who holds the major- 
league record with nine SB titles in a 
row (1956 through 1964) joined a select 
group by stealing his 500th lifetime 
base on July 1. 

lou Brock, who leads all active play- 
ers in lifetime steals (565 prior to 1973) 
has a fine SB percentage of .760, par- 
ticularly good considering the frequency 
of his attempts. . . . If Brock has a 
50-SB year in 1973 it will be his ninth 
(in a row), a new record. (Ty Cobb had 
eight 50-SB seasons, not in successive 
years). Campaneris leads all active 
players, with 320 SB in 1224 games 
prior to 1973, an average of one steal 
every 2.91 games, a bit better than 
Brock’s average of one steal every 2.98 
games. 
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A special treatment softens the tobaccos 
for a milder taste. 


Rough it in comfort. Get a water-repellent 
Sportline Sleeping Bag 
just like the one shown for 
free B&W Raleigh 
coupons, the valuable 
extra on every pack 
of Raleigh. 


To see over 1000 gifts, 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 


That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 


Brylcreem tells you how to 


Shorter hair in summer. Longer hair in winter. Think about it for a minute. You 
change clothes with the seasons. Why don't you change your hair style too? 


SUMMER HAIR 
Face it: long hair looks terrible in the summer. The sun dries it out. The sand sticks 
in it. The surf pollutes it. Then you shampoo it almost daily. And you wonder why your 
hair looks like straw. 


Shorter hair makes more sense for summer. But don't worry, were not suggesting 
crew-cuts. Today, shorter hair is something else. Get your hair cut about 1-1/2" long— 
all over your head. This means it covers the tops of your ears and the collar of your 
shirt. You comb it forward, or part it on the side, in the middle—even toss it around 
with your fingers. (How’s that for convenience?) 


Now that your hair's a reasonable length for summer, how do you keep it looking 
reasonable? Use a little Brylcreem Hairdressing after each shampoo. It will help put 
back the moisture the sun, the sand, the surf and the shampoo take out. 


Conditioned with Brylcreem, your hair will be manageable and healthy-looking. 
And great looking hair can do great things for anyone's summer. 


WINTER HAIR 
Why should you wear your hair longer in winter? Well, for starters, when you wear 
more clothes you should have more hair. Nothing looks stranger than a lot of clothes 
and a little hair. 


And where do you spend most of winter? Indoors. So youre in greater control of 


your hair. And how it looks. Youre not messing with the elements as much, so theyre 
not messing with your hair as much. 


change with the seasons. 


Even longer hair looks different today. It's layered now. For more fullness. And for 
much more style. 


But now that it’s winter, you've got two new problems. Constant temperature changes 
(from cold outside to drying steam heat inside) wreak havoc on your hair and scalp. 
They need help. And since your hair is longer, you've got to style it. You need help. 


So there's Brylcreem Soft Hair with Protein. The hairspray that styles and conditions 
all in one. It's simple enough to use. Spray it on like an ordinary spray. Then massage 
it in like a conditioner. The protein coats each hair shaft. Which makes your hair 
healthier looking and gives it more body. Rf 

If you don't like sprays, try Brylcreem’s 
new Dry Style. It’s like hairspray ina 
bottle. Massage Dry Style into your hair 
and comb into place. It gives you control 
and a very natural look. 
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the same all year long, youre not using a 

your head. So, keep your hair at the oo a 


length that's best for the way you live. asa ©)  <— e 
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how you keep your hair, 
youll find a product in 
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since“a little dab will do ya’ 
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Duane Thomas Speaks. a 
Smiles...Laughs... 


Duane Thomas is a man with a knife hanging over his head— 
a razor-sharp mind that won't cut off. To try viewing it from 
the outside is a mind-bending experience; from the inside, it 
must be rather terrifying, although it obviously feels like home 
to Thomas. You can get stoned talking with the man. 

Duane Thomas is a trip—for himself, and for anyone else 
asked along for the ride. He’s a trip and, as they say, travel 
is broadening. 


My peripheral vision registers the shadow of Duane Thomas 
as he slips past my office door. | think of Carl Sandburg’s fog 
creeping in on cat feet. Thomas seems to be both feline and 
fog. 

Thomas has a friend with an office down the hall from 
mine. He’s looking for a cup of coffee. | seduce him into my 
office with promises of peppermint tea and _ bio-biscuits, 
knowing he’s into health foods. His true preference is sassa- 
fras tea but | have none in stock. 

Thomas sits down, his well-manicured hands enveloping the 
teacup. The desk lamp reflects off his sunglasses, which | 
have never seen him without. The shades are his only acces- 
sory; he wears neither watch nor rings. He looks cool and 
casual—blue jeans with a button fly, held up by an old Army 
belt; a silky navy and white print shirt, open at the throat; a 


blue doubleknit, Levi-style jacket. His face is framed by an 
Afro haircut and beard, punctuated with a Fu Manchu 
moustache. His presence seems largely eyes (or sunglasses), 
nose and mouth. Here sits the Howard Hughes of the foot- 
ball world. 

He delicately munches a bio-biscuit and says, “I’ve gone 
for as long as 30 days on just fruit juices and small bits of 
food. It’s good for you; it purges the mind.’ And the effect 
on the body? “The mind controls the body; fasting purges 
the mind.” 

| tell him | understand he’s interested in antiques. He 
smiles, says, “Not antiques, black antiquities.” | ask the 
difference. He says, “Antiquities is more fun to say.” 

| am surprised to discover Thomas is strongly word- 
oriented. We discuss words and he says, “Black-white, left- 
right, hot-cold, up-down,” then laughs. He obviously delights 
in the way the words feel coming out of his mouth, the 
rhythm they produce. 

“Sometimes,” he says, “you can enjoy just listening to the 
sound of a word. You can listen to it without the meaning 
intruding, like a foreign language you don’t speak. You 
just groove on the sound of it.” 

Maybe that explains his love for music—the reverse— 
meaning without words. He plays the piano, is self-taught. 
His next goal is to learn to play the organ and he toys with 
the idea of becoming a musician. “Jimi Hendrix’ head was 
in the same place mine is: | understood him and his music 
completely.” (Hendrix, who died several years ago of a 
drug overdose in London at the age of 24, was an acid rock 
singer.) 

Thomas’ mind zaps off in another direction and he says, 
“I'd like to go into politics, but no one would vote for m2 
because they think I’m a militant.’ Then his curiosity takes 
over again and he grabs the dictionary from my desk. He’s 
after the exact meaning of militant, but gets sidetracked in 
the t's. Finally he gets back to the m’s, finds militant andl 
smiles. “Ah,” he says with satisfaction. “it says, ‘aggressively 
active.’ | think there are verbal and physical militants; don’t 
you?” 

Back to politics. “I think you could take a child and isolate 
him, then put him in a position of power and he could make 
the right decisions. He would know what was fair. He 
wouldn‘t be corrupted by power then.” 

Does that mean that Thomas believes in the inherent good- 
ness of man? “Yes, | guess I’d admit to that.” 

Mentally, keeping track of Thomas’ train of thought is 
like hanging onto a runaway locomotive. His mind works by 
rapid association. “Association, then assimilation,” he says, 
perhaps being as taken with the sound of the words as with 
their meaning. 

He believes much of learning is through osmosis. “You let 
it all pour over and into you.” It seems doubtful you could 
give Thomas too much of anything; he‘d take it all and ask 
for more. 

It might be easy to think that Duane Thomas has “checked 
out” at times. But I’ve seen him at a party (when very few of 
the crowd even knew he was there}, slouched into the corner 
of a couch, coolly observant behind his dark glasses, drink- 
ing it all in. He doesn’t just listen—he sees, feels and probably 


The Sports Illustrated Book Club 
picked 20 winners ina row. 


authors who know sports inside out—and know how to 


communicate, besides. 


If you join the Sports Illustrated Book Club now, you get 
your choice of any 3 of these exciting sports books for only $3, 


plus postage and handling. 


Think of it, you're paying only $1 each (no matter what 


the list price) for hard cover books identical with the 


original editions. 


700112. The Gladiators. The 
Men of Professional Football. 
In-depth documentary of the 
game today and the pride and 


pain of the men who play it. 
Pub. list price $14.95. 


701086. The Winning Edge. 
Don Shula. His own story...of 
his years with the Colts, the shift 
to the losing Dolphins, the 
rebuilding, the undefeated 
season. Pub. list price $7.95. 


700179. I Managed Good, But 
Boy Did They Play Bad. Jim 
Bouton with Neil Offen. Stories 
of the managers—and misman- 
agers —of baseball. Illustrated. 
Pub. list price $7.95. 


104786. Go For Broke! Arnold 
Palmer with William Barry 
Furlong. A great golfer’s story 
that's not just for golfers. Pub. 
list price $7.95. 


700351. Play It Again, Bud. 
Bud Gieeninan the stop- 
action technique of Instant 
Replay takes a revealing new 
look at great, controversial 
moments of sports history with 
startling results. Pub. list price 
$10.95. 


104463. The Wizard of West- 
wood. Dwight Chapin and Jeff 
Prugh. John Wooden of UCLA, 
wizard or monster? Illustrated. 
Pub. list price $6.95. 


104497. On Court with the 
Superstars of the NBA. Merv 
Harris. How the great ones do 
what they do—and why. 

Pub. list price $6.95. 

104802. The Suitors of Spring. 
Pat Jordan. Professional Baseball 


from the sandlots up. Pub. list 
price $6.95. 


104745. Face Off AtThe Summit. 


Ken Dryden with Mark Mulvoy. 
Dramatic story of the Russia- 
Canada hockey series. Pub. list 
price $5.95. 


101402. A Thinking Man’s 
Guide to Pro Hockey. Gerald 
Eskenazi. The subleties and 
strategems of the sport. Pub. 
list price $6.95. 

109520. Illustrated History of 
Pro Football. Robert Smith. 


Over 75 years in story and 
photos. Pub. list price $12.95. 


101188. When All The Laughter 
Died in Sorrow. Lance Rentzel. 
His personal story. Pub. list 
price $6.95. 

700054. Holzman’s Basketball: 
Winning Strategy and Tactics. 
Red Holzman and Leonard 
Lewin. How he built the Knicks 
into a legend. Pub. list price 
$6.95. 
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(You can have 3 of the 


You can rate books about sports the same way you rate 
people in sports. There are lots of good ones. But not many 
great ones. Look at our lineup of current selections and you'll 
agree that we've got the winners. Twenty outstanding books by 


m for $3.) 


And as an extra gift, you get the 
paperback edition of the 1973 Guinness 
Book of World Records. No dyed-in-the-wool 
sports fan should be without that. Once a 
member, your only obligation is to buy four 
books during the next two years, at members’ 
prices up to 25% below retail. 

Any way you figure it, with the Sports Illustrated Book 


Club you're ahead of the game. 


Sports Illustrated Book Club 


Time & Life Building, Chicago, Illinois 60611 


109603. Basketball My Way. 
Jerry West with Bill Libby. 
Instructional guide and in-depth 
study of the game by the Lakers’ 
superstar, Pub. list price $6.95. 


103879. Hockey Is My Life. 
Phil Esposito with Gerald 
Eskenazi. The hottest stick has 
one of the sharpest tongues in 
hockey. Pub. list price $5.95. 


104844. The Weekend Camper. 
Dan and Inez Morris. Delightful, 
instructional guide to weekend 
camping. Pub. list price $5.95. 
700377. Play Poker to Win. 
Amarillo Slim Preston. A rollick- 
ing guide to the game by the 
colorful gambler who won the 
$80,000 “World Series” of poker. 
Pub. list price $6.95. 


109991. The Pleasures of Cross 
Country Skiing. Morten Lund. 
The snow country’s fastest 
growing sport. Illustrated. Pub. 
ist price $7.95. 
104547. Weight Training. Dr. 
Frank Ryan. Informative report 
on exercising with weights, and 
its importance for almost every 
sport. Pub. list price $5.95. 
107961. Practical Golf. John 
Jacobs. The successful golf 
instructor gets it all down on 
paper. Pub. list price $8.95. 


Sports Illustrated 
Book Club. 


Time & Life Building, Chicago, Illinois 60611 
Please enroll me as a member* in the 
Sports Illustrated Book Club, send me the 
three books whose numbers I have indicated 
in the boxes below and bill me $3, plus 
postage and handling. Also send me my 
free Guinness Book of World Records. 
understand I will receive free about every 
four weeks the Sports Illustrated Book Club 
News describing the current main selection 
and alternates. If I want to receive the main 
selection, | do nothing and it will automati- 
cally be sent to me. If 1 do not wish to receive 
a book or wish to substitute an alternate 
selection, I merely advise you by using the 
convenient form provided. (I have 10 days to 
let you know.) My only requirement of 
membership is that | purchase during the next 
two years at least four books at members’ 
prices averaging up to 25% below retail, 
plus postage and handling. | understand | may 
cancel any time after [ have fulfilled 
thar obligation. 
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tastes it all as well. Association, then assimilation. 

You get the impression he reads people, perhaps better 
than they would like to be read. You don‘t do anything in 
front of Thomas you don’t want noticed. 

He scratches his head, later catches me scratching mine. 
“Hey,” he says, “that’s supposed to be a black trait. That's 
pretty dumb—if they’d think about it they'd realize everyone 
has a head.” 

| touch my nose for the second time in an hour and a 
half. “Do you have a cold?” he asks, inhibiting me from 
touching my nose again. 

If you ask the man a simple question such as his age, you 
get a response like, “I’m 19.” 

Then how old was he yesterday? “Eighteen.” And tomor- 
row? “Twenty.” | take that to mean that he’s growing—fast. 
| tell him it’s an easy enough fact to find elsewhere. He 
grins, says nothing, lets me go to the trouble of finding out 
elsewhere. 

He grabs the dictionary again, looks up the word inter- 
view. “That's very interesting,” he says, “the word under 
interview is interweave.” He laughs softly. Yes, Virginia, 


Duane Thomas does laugh. 

This leads to another association. He quotes from Samuel 
Coleridge’s Rime of the Ancient Mariner. He remembers his 
high-school English teacher. “She was marvelous; she could 
draw herself up and look totally Shakespearean.” 

I notice with interest that Thomas, although raised in the 
ghetto in Dallas, has very little Southern black accent, uses 
very little slang. 

He plucks my hat from the rack, fingers its soft-woven 
straw, comments, “You were feeling loose today.” | ask him 
to try it on; he refuses. “You don‘t have to try things to 
know quality. You can get to know it through other ways.” 
Apparently Thomas tries a lot of things on without going 
through the actual motions. 

The hat reminds him of Jamaica, a place he loves. “I’ve 
spent a lot of time there. It's a wonderful place—very clean, 
very simple, very free.’ If Thomas disappears, look for him 
in Jamaica—or anywhere else in the world. “Of course,” he 
says, “Since | got busted [for possession of marijuana], it’s 
cut down on my mobility.” 

You begin to understand what freedom means to a man 
when he explains his feelings on running. “Sometimes in foot- 
ball, it's like being in the mountains, maybe like Jamaica, 
but then there’s sunlight streaming down a narrow line, and 
you stop feeling the mountains and just follow the sunlight.” 
To Thomas, running is an art form and he, of course, is one 
of the masters. 

Thomas is a Gemini. | ask if he gives astrology any cre- 
dence. “| don’t know, read me about it,” he says, pointing to 
an astrology book on my shelf. 

Geminis are quicksilver, one place today, another tomor- 
row. Never look for a Gemini until you see him coming. 

Thomas smiles, says nothing. 

Geminis are usually late—not because they aren’t punctual, 
but because they’re easily waylaid. 

Thomas smiles, says nothing. 

He strikes me as a gentle man. He is soft-spoken, but with 
such an underlying intensity that you marvel at his cool and 
control. In Thomas’ case, it’s mostly termed coldness; in other 
people, they call it poise. All his vitality seems to be chan- 
neled into his head, except when he’s running. Maybe that’s 
why he runs—to get out of his head for a while. | think 
that’s an apt conclusion. Running is getting away from your 
thoughts; running is freedom. 

We finish talking. Thomas runs out to his car, runs back in. 
He puts a half-gallon jug of old-fashioned, 100 percent pure, 
organic grape juice on my desk, says “Thank you,” creeps 
out on cat feet. 

| recall a Lewis Carroll quotation from Alice in Wonder- 
land, describing the Cheshire cat. 

“I wish you wouldn‘t keep appearing 
And vanishing so suddenly 
You make one quite giddy.’ 
This time it vanished quite slowly, 
beginning with the end of the tail, 
and ending with the grin 
which remained for some time 
after the rest of it had gone.” 
GRETCHEN LOUDEN 
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BY BERNARD CAHIER 


The ultimate goal in auto racing is 
the title of World Driving Cham- 
pion, based strictly on Grand Prix 
performances, and right now, there 
are three pretenders to the throne: 
Brazil’s Emerson Fittipaldi, the de- 
fending world champion; Scotland’s 
Jackie Stewart, the former world 
champion; and Francois Cevert, 


who already owns two subsidiary 
titles. Cevert is the fastest bachelor 
in the Grand Prix world—and the 
fastest Frenchman. 

At least 50 million Frenchmen 
would say the two titles are redun- 


Wi 


dant, but they tend to brag. Besides, 
they're not talking about auto rac- 
ing. 

Cevert is 30 years old. He is tall, 
dark and handsome, with sparkling 
white teeth and remarkably big blue 
eyes. His eyes are his most striking 
feature. They enable him to draw 
stares in St. Tropez and in Manhat- 
tan. They also enable him to draw 
women, by the score. The score in- 
cludes, if you accept the rumors, 
Brigitte Bardot, the kittenish French 
sex symbol of the °60s. Brigitte is 
no longer quite so kittenish, but she 


THE FASTEST 
RENCH//AN 
IN THE WORLD 


is, at 38, still young enough to be 
Cevert’s friend. Actually, no self- 
respecting French male sex symbol 
of recent vintage can afford not to 
have his name linked with Bardot’s. 

Partly because he is handsome, 
and partly because he is immensely 
talented—halfway through the 1973 
Grand Prix campaign, he stands 
third in the driving ratings, behind 
Stewart and Fittipaldi—Cevert has 
received the supreme tribute for an 


Francois Cevert's big blue eyes create 
excitement off the track; on the track, 
he depends on more conventional skiils. 


Can 
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(answer below) 


If you Cant tell, you've got a lot of com- 
pany — because load weight climbs a 
lot faster than most people realize. Both 
trucks in our picture are overloaded for 
their standard tires. especially when you 
figure that both pickups will probably 
bounce those loads over fields and real- 
ly rough roads. 

When we hear from someone who says 
he’s wearing out pickup tires too often, 
we Often find he’s running on passenger 
Car tires, because he thinks they cost a 
lot less. When we tell him that some sizes 


of our Firestone Transport, a real truck 
tire with a 6-ply load rating instead of a 
4-ply load rating, actually cost less than 
Passenger car tires — and are designed 
to take more punishment — he's usual- 
ly Surprised. 

His last questions are often “how does 
it ride and how does it look?” When we 
tell him he probably won't be able to tell 
the difference in ride, and that many 
sizes come in whitewalls. he usually 
goes to see his Firestone Dealer or Store. 


We hope you will. 


Firestone 
_ Transport’ 
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Now there’s no reason to settle 
for less in a car tape player 


This discrete 4-channel 8-track Car Tape Player 
also makes your 2-channel tapes sound just great. 


Model TM912S is slightly smaller 
than Motorola’s TM920S. Motorola’s 
suggested list price (optional with 
dealer) on Model TM912S is $99.95. 

Four built-in amplifiers power a 
separate channel of sound to each of 
four speakers (speakers optional at 
extra cost) which mount in each 
corner of your car. 

With four-channel tapes, it offers 
you discrete, 4-channel sound that 
adds exciting dimensions to any kind 
of music. 


You feel almost as if you were in 
the middle of the orchestra. The 
music moves in from the left, right, 
front, and rear, and surrounds you. 

A wide variety of music is avail- 
able on 4-channel tapes today, and 
more 4-channel tapes keep coming. 
Quadraline® makes your treasured 
2-channel tapes sound just great, too. 

Now there’s no reason to settle 


for less than a car tape 
player with Motorola dis- 
crete, 4-channel sound, 


Model TM912S. Under dash mounting. 
Sliding volume control, sliding tone con- 
trol, separate front/back, left-right bal- 
ance controls. Cartridge-activated on/off 
switch, 24 transistors, 13 diodes. 
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international athlete. He has been 
invited to Cleveland to talk with 
Mark McCormack about the possi- 
bility of joining super-agent McCor- 
mack’s athletic stable, joining up 
with such global stars as Arnold 
Palmer, Jean Claude Killy, Jackie 
Stewart and Peter Revson, all of 
whom combine skill and sex appeal. 
(Palmer's sex appeal, admittedly, 
works best on the over-40 crowd.) 

To be represented by McCor- 
mack is practically to be guaranteed 
riches, which is not exactly what 
Cevert needs most in the world. He 
he is the son of a wealthy Parisian 
jeweler, who would have liked his 
son to concentrate on cut diamonds, 
not racing ovals. When Cevert was 
18, he told his parents he wanted to 
become a professional driver. His 
parents told him he appeared to be 
going crazy. 

“Out of the question!” said Papa 
Cevert. “First come studies, then 
military service, then we'll see.” 

They saw. Cevert did well in his 
studies, well in the army, then went 
straight from his discharge in 1966 
to the Shell Competition Driving 
School. By 1968, racing Formula 
III cars, he was the champion of 
France. By 1969, racing Formula II 


cars, he managed to win a race 
against Jackie Stewart. By 1970, 
Cevert was a full-fledged Formula I 
driver, racing as a teammate of 
Stewart’s. And by 1971, Cevert had 
his first Grand Prix victory, the 
richest of them all, the Grand Prix 
of the United States at Watkins Glen; 
Stewart's Scottish nature was greatly 
disturbed at the loss of the $50,000 
first prize. (That same year, Cevert 
competed in the Can-Am series in 
the U.S.; he won a great deal of 
American dollars and generally en-/ 
joyed himself, despite one hardship: 
The low state, in his opinion, of 
American food and wine.) 

Cevert is not likely to win the| 
Grand Prix driving championship 
this year, not unless the fierce com- 
petition betwen Fittipaldi and Stew-| 
art forces them both into reckless 
mistakes. But Cevert is likely to be 
among the Grand Prix leaders for| 
many years, dueling on the course} 
with Fittipaldi and, among others, 
the surging young South African, 
Jody Scheckter. 
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Off the course, too, Scheckter, a! 
fellow bachelor, may give Cevert a 
little competition. But it is no match. 
Whoever heard of a South African 
beating a Frenchman in that? all 
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BY GAYLORD PERRY WITH BOB SUDYK 


For a decade, Gaylord Perry, more 
than any other pitcher in baseball, 
has been accused of throwing an il- 
legal pitch—the spitter. For a dec- 
ade, Gaylord Perry has kept his ac- 
cusers guessing: Maybe I do; maybe 
I don't. 

Now, Perry has decided to tell all. 
He has written a book, Me and the 
Spitter, to be published next spring 
by New American Library. It prom- 
ises to be a dramatic, witty, reveal- 
ing book. The following is excerpted 
from the first chapter. 


The date was May 31, 1964—a 
day, I guess Billy Martin might say, 
that will live in infamy. 

It was, almost any way you look 
at it, an historic day. I was with 
the San Francisco Giants, and we 
were playing the New York Mets 
at Shea Stadium, and a crowd of 
57,037 turned out. The crowd set 
a record for the new stadium. What 
the crowd saw, the hardy ones that 
lasted it out, set a whole bunch of 
records: 


1) They saw 32 innings of base- 
ball—nine the first game, 23 the 
second—the most innings ever 
played by two major-league teams 
on one day. 

2) They saw the longest double- 
header in history—nine hours and 
52 minutes of playing time, almost 
ten and a half hours including the 
intermission. We started playing at 
one o’clock and just barely got to 
the showers by midnight. 

3) They saw the longest game, 
in playing time, in history—seven 
hours and 23 minutes, breaking the 
old record by 23 minutes. 

4) They saw the longest game, 
in innings, ever played to a deci- 
sion in the National League. The 
only longer game up till then—a 
26-inning affair—ended in a tie. 

5) They saw 36 strikeouts in 
one game and 47 in the double- 
header—both major-league records. 

6) They saw the Mets pull off 
the second triple play in their short 
history. 

7) They saw Willie Mays play 
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shortstop for the second, and last, 
time in his career. 

8) And they saw Gaylord Per- 
ry throw a spitter under pressure 
for the first, but hardly the last, 
time in his career. 

That final little item, I guess, 
took a long time to come to light. 


On May 31, 1964, I became an 
outlaw in the strictest sense of the 
word—a man who lives outside the 
law, in this case the law of base- 
ball. 

On May 31, 1964, I started down 
—or up, depending on your point 
of view, I suppose—a path that 
would lead me through the mud- 
ball, the emeryball, the K-Y-ball, 
the Vaselineball and the sweatball, 
just to name a few. During the 
next eight years or so, I reckon I 
tried everything on the old apple 
but salt and pepper and chocolate 
sauce toppin’. 

Of course, I’m reformed now. 
I’m a pure, law-abiding citizen. 
I've come to realize that spitting 
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is a nasty habit, and unsanitary to 
boot. Unfortunately, a cloud of 
suspicion still hangs over my head, 
like that crazy cartoon character in 
Li’l Abner, but that’s not my fault. 
I can’t help it if some people have 
suspicious natures, and most of 
them happen to be opposing man- 
agers. 

I don’t need to use that fancy 
stuff anymore. 

But I sure needed it that day in 
Shea Stadium. I had to do what- 
ever I could to get the Mets out. 
I knew I was taking a chance on 
getting kicked right out of baseball 
for throwing the spitter, but it was 
either that or wearing out the seat 
of my britches on the bullpen 
bench till it was time to hang up 
my spikes and head home to the 
tobacco fields of North Carolina. 

And I wasn’t ready to go home. 


The doubleheader began peace- 
fully enough. We won the first 
game, 5-3. Orlando Cepeda stole 
home to give Juan Marichal the go- 
ahead run in the ninth inning. That 
was long before three knee opera- 
tions were to turn Orlando into a 
limping designated hitter. | 

The second game looked like it 
was going to be even easier. We 


were ahead, 6-1, by the third in- 
ning. But the Mets, who didn’t give 
anybody much trouble those days, 
came back and tied the score, 6-6, 
in the seventh inning. Nobody 
dreamed then that it would be 16 
innings later before anybody scored 
again. 

Al Dark, our manager, waved 
me in from the bullpen in the bot- 
tom of the 13th inning. Frankly, 
there was nobody else left—except 
Bob Hendley, who was supposed 
to start the next day. And it wasn’t 
just a case of saving the best for 
last. I was the 11th man on an 11- 
man pitching staff. The 12th man 
was in Tacoma. 

The same time I came in, Dark 
made another strategic move. He 
moved Mays, from his temporary 
spot at shortstop, back out to cen- 
ter field and switched Jim Daven- 
port from third over to shortstop. I 
guess Dark figured with me pitch- 
ing, he had to bolster the defense 
any way he could. He turned out 
to be a genius. 

I got in trouble right away in the 
13th, and only a great throw from 
Jesus Alou out in the outfield got 
me through alive. 

We almost won the game the 
next inning. Alou singled, Mays 


walked and Cepeda ripped a line 
drive over second base. Roy Mc- 
Millan, the Met shortstop, was play- 
ing Orlando right up the middle. 
He caught the liner, stepped on sec- 
ond and threw to first for a triple 
play. If that ball had gone through, 
I might never have started using 
the spitter. Then again, I suppose 
I might’ve. 

By the time we got to the bot- 
tom of the 15th, there were about 
10,000 diehards left in Shea Sta- 
dium. They were still blowing 
horns, clanking bells and having a 
good old time. There had already 
been at least ten fights in the 
stands. 

Jim Hickman. led off for the 
Mets in the 15th and singled off 
my fastball. Charlie Smith dumped a 
sacrifice bunt at my feet, and Hick- 
man took second. A couple of my 
infielders started giving me that fish- 
eyed “don’t-choke-you-bum” look. I 
had to turn away from their stares. 

Then my catcher, Tommy Hal- 
ler, called time. He trotted out to 
me, very slowly, wearing that 
“we’re-in-trouble” look on his face. 

In the blue lights of Shea Sta- 
dium, I must have looked a little 
sickly. I sure felt a little sickly. 
Those lights turn your skin kind of 
greenish. I learned later that the 
KSFO radio announcer, Russ 


Hodges, reported it to the folks 
back home in San Francisco: “Those 
bluish lights are something, fans. 
Gaylord looks like the grim under- 
taker out there on the mound.” 
Well, it sure looked like my fu- 


neral from where I was standing. 
Haller got to the mound and start- 
- ed telling me to relax and throw 
strikes. This is the kind of advice 
you always get when you’re having 
trouble relaxing and throwing 
strikes. 


“Gaylord,” Haller then said, “it’s . 


time to try it out.” 

We both knew what he was talk- 
ing about, but I was surprised to 
hear Tommy say it. Haller had al- 
ways insisted I didn’t need the spit- 
ter. I used to argue that I did need 
it. Now he was trying to convince 
me I should use it. 

“I dunno,” I stammered. “I’ve 
never tried it with a game up for 
the takin’.” 

“Look, Alvin is staying with you, 
win or lose. We’ve been out here 
a long time today.” Tommy already 
had been through 23 innings. In ad- 
dition to being dead tired, he needed 
a shave. 

“Gay,” he said, “your stuff isn’t 
sharp today. Let’s give the Mets 
something new to look at. You'll 
never know for sure you can throw 
it until you try it when it counts. 
It’s time to break the maiden, kid. 
I think you can do it.” 

My mind raced quickly. I had 
been working on the pitch for may- 
be a year. But the only times I'd 
used it in a ballgame was when I 
. had a.big lead, which didn’t happen 
too often back then. Sitting in the 
‘bullpen day after day, waiting for 
a chance to break into the rotation, 
Id had a-lot of time to think. 

- I was 25 years old, and I had 


spent most of my first six seasons 
in the minors. I had 55 victories 
and 46 losses in the bushes. The 
season before I’d gotten into 31 
games with the Giants. I'd won one 
and lost six, my worst season play- 
ing any kind of baseball. And there 
I was on the mound at Shea the 
last day of May with two wins and 
one defeat. I had made only seven 
appearances, all in relief. I hadn’t 
started a game in a year. And I 
had an earned run average of 4.77, 
nothing to brag about. 

I thought of my beautiful North 
Carolina wife, Blanche, our 19- 
month-old daughter, Amy, and 
our 26-day-old, Beth. Mamma and 
daddy back home on the farm. All 
counting on me. And me taking 
home only $9500 a year. I looked 
into the dugout at Dark. He had 
little ever to say to me. A manager 
driving for a pennant with a vet- 
eran pitching staff has little time 
for a struggling young pitcher. I 
couldn’t blame him. On the staff 
were: Juan Marichal, Jack San- 
ford, Bob Hendley, Billy O’Dell, 
Don Larsen, Bob Shaw, Bob Bolin, 


‘Billy Pierce, Jim Duffalo, Ken Mac- 


Kenzie—and me. 

I. remembered what veteran 
pitcher and good friend Bob Shaw 
said to me out in the bullpen that 
day. Close as I can remember it, 
he said: “Gaylord, I don’t. think 
you’ve got enough right now to be 
a starting pitcher. There comes a 
time in a man’s life when he must 
decide what’s important. He must 
provide the best way he can for 
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his family. You do that by win- 
ning in this game. That’s the only 
thing that counts—winning. We’re 
not high-school boys anymore. Hit- 


- ters are taking the bread out of 


your mouth. You have to learn all 
the tricks and then use them when 
you have to.” 

- I-had only a curve and a fast- 
ball then. I was a power pitcher 
with almost enough power. But al- 
most isn’t enough in the big 
leagues. I needed something else, 
and I knew it. Actually, my career 
had taken a new turn that spring 
training of 1964 when Shaw joined 
the Giants. I began to notice some- 
thing right away. Some of Shaw’s 
pitches traveled to the plate in a 
very unnatural way. He didn’t know 
it then, but he quickly became my 
idol. The way a man might marvel 


at a new invention. I knew how”: 


Tom Edison felt when he discov- 
ered the electric light. My eyes near 
clean popped from my head when 
I watched Shaw. I could throw 
harder than Shaw. So why not try 
it and see what happens? 

Shaw threw the illegal spitball. 
He had one of the best I’ve ever 
seen, I reckon. Of course, he’ll deny 
it all now since he’s pitching coach 
of the Milwaukee Brewers. Who 
can prove it, right? And let me 
say I’m positive Bob would never 
dream. of teaching it to one. of his. . 
kids over there. 

I figured I needed to master that 
super pitch to buy me some time 
to develop some other pitches. Bob 
and I worked for hours. I studied 
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his every movement. I eyeballed 
Don Drysdale of the Dodgers 
minutely. The old dew drop takes 
total dedication. It’s like any new 
pitch you learn, only more so. 

I had to learn how to load it up, 
how big a load the ball would carry, 
where to drop ‘he load, how to 
grip the ball and how to release it, 
as well as how to control it. And 
probably most important of all, 
how to hide it from four umpires, 
three coaches, a manager and 25 
players on the field, as well as spy- 
ing executives up in the box seats. 
That comes to about 70 pairs of 
eyes watching your every move. 
Why, it was enough to give a poor 
country boy stage fright. 

I was nervous about performing 
it in front of a group back then. 
One time earlier in the season, I 
loaded up one, and the ball dropped 
right out of my hand. And then I 
stumbled over it like a circus clown. 
Under pressure, you can get pretty 
strange out there.on that mound. 
So I spent hours in front of a mir- 
ror at home practicing decoy 
moves. Everything has to be nat- 
ural and automatic. My wife won- 
dered why in heck I was spending 
so much time in front of a mir- 
ror. Well, I wasn’t combing myself 
a new hairdo. Heck, I can comb 
my dome with a wet washrag in a 
dark closet, and Blanche knows it. 
But she never said a word. 

There was another thing. I was 
nervous about being caught load- 
ing one by the umpires. And not 
confident that I could prepare the 
ball right. Improperly loaded or 
thrown, the spitter will arrive at 
the plate and pause with “hit-me- 
here” written all over it. Like a 
hanging curve that, in the trade, 
we call “instant gopher ball.” I was 
concerned all right, back there at 
Shea in 1964. I couldn’t have 
known then that in less than four 


years the Pittsburgh club would 
train four telescopic stop-action 
cameras on me trying to detect 
my “wet wipe.” 


Haller kept looking at me. “Just 

concentrate on what you have to 
do,” he said. “Use the decoy. 
Throw it when you can get it on 
the ball. Don’t worry about me. 
You throw it. Pll catch it. Let’s 
go.” 
By then, the Met fans were boo- 
ing at hurricane force because of 
our conference. If they had only 
known what we were talking 
about. Poor plate umpire Ed Sudol 
seemed to be sagging right into the 
ground from the long day. I found 
out later that the umpires missed 
their between-game meal because 
the clubhouse boy was late. 

I got the feeling a hungry um- 
pire whose feet: were barking would 
be in no mood for any shennani- 
gans from a kid named Gaylord who 
was trying out a country boy’s 
trick pitch in the big city. I couldn’t 
be stalling on the mound, taking 
all day getting ready. Fortunately, 
I was a kind of fidgity type on the 
mound anyway, skittering around 
like a fly dodging a horse’s tail. 
The natural jitters helped me hide 
how I loaded her up. (Eventually, 
I learned to go through the decoys 
as though I was loading every time. 
That way, the batter never knew 
when it was coming. He’d start 
watching what I was doing instead 
of thinking about hitting the ball. 
Anyway, that’s the strategy.) 

Those days you were allowed by 
the rules to lick your fingers as long 
as you wiped them dry. A great de- 
coy was going to the rosin bag af- 
ter licking your first and second 
fingers. You bounced the dusty bag 
all around in your pitching hand. 
But those two fingers never got a 
touch of dry rosin, If you think 


that’s an easy trick, try it some- 
time. I used to practice with my 
daughter’s bean bag. 

“Well, here we go,” I said to my- 
self. 

Haller squatted down behind the 
plate. Hickman was on second and 
Chris Cannizzaro at bat. His weak- 
ness, according to my book on him, 
was hard stuff—sliders and fastballs. 
Haller didn’t give me a sign. We 
both knew what was coming. I 
licked my fingers, juicylike as I 
could, faked a wipe and let her 
go as hard as I could for just above 
the knees. 

She dipped into the dirt like a 
shot quail. Haller made a great 
body block, and Hickman held at 
second base. I was to need out- 
standing defensive help from every- 
body that day. The next pitch 
dipped about eight inches too low. 
Then Cannizzaro fouled my third 
super-sinker off the foot of umpire 
Sudol. He started hopping around 
like a guy just woke up from a 
hot foot. The crowd cheered the 
burning needles he must have felt 
in his toes. 

I reloaded and fired off another 
that was wide of the strike zone. 
Apparently, I overloaded. The ball 
came back from Haller still wet. 
Could I get one more pitch out of 
the same load? I thought why waste 
it? So I didn’t decoy, and Canniz- 
zaro figured he was getting a dry 
pitch. He missed it by a foot. I 
was learning already, and so was 
the Met manager, Casey Stengel. 
He was yelling “spitter” from the 
Mets’ dugout, and Sudol was glar- 
ing at me something awful. 

I turned my back on home plate 
and faced my infielders. They 
weren’t giving me that “he’s-gonna- 
blow-the-game” look anymore. 
They guessed what I was doing and 
gave me that look of pride you get 
from your folks on graduation day. 

Like any kid with a new toy, I 
was overdoing it. J had to put an 
awful lot on the ball to make it 
work then. I wasn’t sure how big a 
load I needed. Too much was bet- 
ter than too little, I guessed. Mean- 
while Stengel kept yelling to Sudol, 
“Call out the ground crew, Ed. 
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Spread the rain tarp under him or 
this whole boomin’ city might go 
under.” 

The final pitch I threw to Caniz- 
zaro was a hard fastball up and in. 
He stopped his swing midway 
through the pitch. Sudol, probably 
happy not to get hit on the foot 
again, called ball four on a checked 
swing. Al Dark came charging out 
of the dugout like a wounded buf- 
falo with the itch. He really let 
Sudol have it. Then Sudol let Dark 
have it. He threw Dark out of the 
game for protesting a_ball-strike 
call. Dark announced that he was 
playing the game under protest 
since his beef was over the checked- 
swing call and not the pitch. 

The fans really cut loose. They 
were throwing everything on the 
field. When Dark returned to the 
dugout, he looked like a guy walk- 
ing under an overturning garbage 
can. The umpires warned the fans 
to stop throwing debris on the field 
or the game could be forfeited to 
the Giants. On the air, Russ Hodges 
told his San Francisco listeners: 
“That reminds me of the time in 
Ebbets Field in Brooklyn in the 
late 1930s. Tex Rickert was on the 
public address system. Dodger fans 
were throwing things on the field. 
And one of the Cincinnati players 
was hit by a pickle. The umpires 
asked home-towner Rickert to warn 
the fans to stop throwing things at 
the Reds’ players. 

“Dutifully, Rickert got on the 
P.A. and announced to the crowd, 
‘Don’t throw no more pickles at the 
players!’ ” 

Another fight busted out on top 
of the Mets’ dugout. Everybody 
stopped to watch. Using the fight 
as a cover, I held the ball up to my 
mouth and spit right on her just 
like I read Burleigh Grimes used 
to do. Nobody saw me do it, expe- 
cially Cannizzaro who was on first, 


Hickman on second and Galen Cis- 
co, the Met pitcher, in the batter’s 
box. Cisco didn’t have a chance. 
He bounced the first pitch right 
back to me. The son-of-a-gun was 
still loaded. It slipped from my 
grip when I threw it to Jimmy Dav- 
enport covering second base. He 
made a great leaping catch and 
came down on the bag. He leaped 
again to avoid the runner and threw 
to Cepeda at first who dug it out 
of the dirt. 

Broadcaster Lon Simmons called 
it back to San Francisco this way: 
“A circus doubleplay. The play of 
the year.” Lon couldn’t know it was 
a three-ring circus. That ball had 
enough on it to last three throws: 
Mine to the plate, mine to Daven- 
port and his to first base—three 
spitters on one pitch. We were out 
of the inning. Cepeda rolled the 
ball along the grass, tumble-drying 
it by the time it reached the 


mound. Everybody protects a spit- 
ball pitcher. 
When I got into the dugout, Bob 


For some strange reason, people are al- 
ways looking inside Gaylord Perry’s cap; 
maybe they think he left his hair there. 


Shaw was grinning. He slapped me 
on the back. Later, he said some- 
thing like “Nice going kid, you 
made it.” Shaw may claim loss of 
memory. He'll deny helping me 
learn the “super sinker.” I will not 
challenge him on it. This is part of 
the brotherhood, never to challenge 
a member of the clan. Right, Bob? 

By the 16th inning, everybody 
was hungry and beat out. It re- 
minded me of a dawn-to-dark day 
pulling tobacco down on the farm. 
I had pitched two innings the day 
before. I was a little shook by ev- 
erything, too. At bat in the 19th 
inning, I took two pitches before 
umpire Sudol called time. He no- 
ticed I'd forgotten to wear my bat- 
ting helmet. I was an easy out, but 
I was hoping Mays would bust 
one out to end it. Willie had only 
one hit in ten trips that second 
game. Willie later admitted using 
a lighter and lighter bat each time 
up until it looked like a Little 
League model. 

When he came to the plate in 
the 19th, Sudol said, “That bat’s il- 
legal.” 

Mays replied, “Then kick me 
out.” 

Sudol said, “If ?’'d known we’d 
all be out here this long, I wouldn't 
have kicked Dark out!” 

And I wasn’t out of the woods 
either. In the 19th, I couldn’t get 
the right amount of moisture on 
the ball when I needed it. My 
mouth was on the dry side and the 
more I was concerned about it, the 
drier it got. And they started to 
hit me. On top of this I was tiring. 
When I was stepping out of the 
dugout to face inning 20, I saw 
doom. 

“Hey, Gaylord, wait a minute,” 
called a veteran pitcher whose 
name I seem to have forgotten. 
“Here’s something for your sore 
throat.” 

“T ain’t got a sore throat,” I re- 
plied. 

“Sure you do, kid. Open wide.” 
I opened, and into my mouth 
popped a round, brownish tablet. 
It was about the size of a dime. It 
didn’t taste like anything. 

“Suck on it awhile. Then go to 
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work. It'll last you about three inn- 
ings. If Sudol comes out to look, 
just swallow it. It won’t hurt you 
none, kid.” 

My goodness, I thought, what 
other tricks are there to learn? I 
couldn’t have known that night, but 
I was to learn them all. That was 
my first taste of slippery elm. Dad 
gum, the juice in my mouth was 
slicker than an eel’s. My mouth 
was watering like a hungry hound’s 
at eating time. Suddenly I felt 
like a pitcher again. With the 
mouthwatering elm, my confidence 
came back. If I’m going to pitch 
it, I might as well use what it takes 
to load it up right. My daddy was 
a perfectionist and I took after him 
some. It was a breeze from then on. 
I gave up a couple of singles to 
George Thomas and Charlie Smith. 
But I struck out four Mets in the 
final three innings I worked. 

In the top of inning 23, the Shea 
organist played, We Just Couldn’t 
Say Good-bye followed by Rock-a- 
bye Baby, and a couple of guys 
jumped on top the dugout and 
danced a waltz together. They 
made a nice couple. What a day! 
I’d pitched ten shutout innings. Fi- 
nally, with two out, we got to Galen 
Cisco, who himself had pitched 
eight shutout innings. Jimmy Dav- 
enport drove a liner into the right- 
field corner for a triple. Cap Peter- 
son was intentionally walked. Del 
Crandall, the 40th player in the 
game, was called in from the bull- 
pen to pinch-hit for me. He rifled a 
ground-rule double, scoring Davy- 
enport. Jesus Alou beat out a roller, 
and Peterson scored. Then Bob 
Hendley came in and wrapped it 
up for me in the bottom of the 23rd. 

We had finally won, 8 to 6. I 
had my third victory of the season, 
the first spitball victory of my ca- 
reer. 

As I stood wearily under the re- 
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thought about becoming an outlaw 
pitcher—according to the rules of 
the game, but not according to 
those who play the game. The spit- 
ter was to make me a winning 
pitcher until I could develop the 
other pitches I needed on the dry 
side of pitching. 

‘The alleged _ spitball-throwers 
have a code of silence. It’s part of 
the wonderful game spitballers and 
alleged spitballers play. Well, ev- 
erybody accuses me of throwing 
the spitter. Who am I to call them 
liars? But even in 1973 a few 
American League umpires again 
said publicly they never saw me 
throw one. I’m not going to call 
them liars, either, especially not 
when Tommy. Haller’s brother is 
one of them. 

A pitcher who does not throw a 
greaser or spitter, but who has bat- 
ters believing he does, has a phan- 
tom pitch and an advantage. A 
pitcher who can throw one effec- 
tively has twice the advantage. 

Do I still wet them? I sure know 
how. But that doesn’t mean I do it. 
It doesn’t even mean that I ever 
did it. Maybe I'm just kidding. May- 
be I got the Mets out in 1964 on 
sheer talent. | 


WHY NOW? 


Why should Gaylord Perry reveal, 
at this stage of his career, that he 
began throwing the spitter in 1964? 

For two reasons. 

First, Perry believes strongly that 
when the baseball rules committee 
meets this winter, the committee 
should legalize the spitter. He feels 
that (a) throwing the spitter is an 
art, as delicate as the knuckleball 
or the slider; (b) almost every 
rule change in recent years has 


laxing force of the hot spray of the 
showers that midnight, my mind 
drifted back to my youth to anoth- 
er shower bath at Williamston High 
in North Carolina. I was 15 years 
old and never had known what a 
shower bath was until my freshman 
year. And Williamston High housed 
the first indoor toilet I had ever 
known. 

I thought, too, about the spitter 
I had thrown that day, and Al 
Dark’s handshake after the game 
that was to make me a regular 
starting pitcher from then on. I 


favored the hitter, causing extreme 
mental and physical anguish among 
pitchers; and {c) so many pitchers 
presently use the spitter, and its 
variations, that the law against 
the pitch is honored more in its 
breach than in its observance. We 
agree with Perry and hope that his 
art will be legalized. 
Second, Perry has not thrown 
a spitter since the rules of base- 
ball were changed in 1968, bar- 
ring the pitcher from wetting his 
fingers anywhere near the pitch- 
ing mound. This rule change forced 
Perry to abandon the spitter and 
change his whole style. He had to 
learn a lot of new pitches. 
More about those pitches later 
—in ‘‘Me and the Spitter.”’ 
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usk coming down from the 
0 hills. In Pittsburgh they call 

the hills inclines even when 
they are mountains. The dusk softens 
the hard angles of the buildings and 
makes the empty streets seem a little 
less depressing. In a half hour or so, 
Pittsburgh will be a dead city in 
the night, the way all big cities die 
with darkness. Somewhere in the 
city, there is supposed to be an old 
market square that has been rebuilt 
with lights and restaurants and 
people. But all there is now is 
empty cement and blue light glow- 
ing on the roof of one big building, 
a bank probably. Once, coming to 
Pittsburgh was the beginning of 
fun. The city was loaded with gam- 
blers and prize-fight guys. Jake 
Mintz, who managed  Ezzard 
Charles. One night when a deci- 
sion went against Charles, Jake 
Mintz threw his arms into the air 


and collapsed in the middle of the 
ring. People at ringside stood in 
silence. They thought the decision 
had killed Mintz. A doctor rushed 
into the ring and bent over Jake 
and began loosening the $35 white- 
on-white shirt Jake was wearing. 
And Jake Mintz, flat on his back, 
whispered to the doctor, “Don’t 
bend the collar.” 

All that is gone and now in 
Pittsburgh there was emptiness, 
and across a bridge from the down- 
town part of the city the new base- 
ball stadium was sitting in the dusk 
coming down from the hills. 

There was something the matter 
with the baseball stadium. It was 
not lighting up the sky. That used 
to be most of the thrill of going to 
a night game at the old ballparks. 
The banks of lights up high into 
the darkness, with the sky lit up 
for miles. On Eastern Parkway in 


BY JIMMY BRESLIN 


Brooklyn, the old apartment houses 
were crowned with the white lights 
of Ebbets Field. The light started 
you running when you spotted it. 
Running as fast as you could. Past 
the apartment houses, toward the 
light. Right field at Ebbets Field 
was a fence, no stands. In right- 
center field, where the fence joined 
the stands, there was a gate. There 
were a couple of inches of room 
between the bottom of the gate and 
the sidewalk and you could run up 
to the gate, flop down on the side- 
walk and look through the space. 
There, just a few yards away, on 
brilliant green grass, green grass 
you could smell, were the moving 
black shoes and red striped socks 
—the Cardinals were in town. Ey- 
erything that came after that really 
didn’t matter. The first straining 
glimpse of the ballpark, the light 
towers, the tiny swatch of green 
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grass, all the anticipation, that was 
the whole thing. Getting there, see- 
ing it a little at a time, is what 
made this young chest pound. 
Now, going over the bridge to 
the ballpark in Pittsburgh, the 
Three Rivers Stadium, there was 
no anticipation. The stadium stands 
alone, with no apartment houses 
veiling it, teasing you, bringing the 
breath quicker. The stadium lights 
did not light up the sky because in 
these new ballparks, the lights are 
inserted into the lip of the stadium. 
Long, narrow banks of lights. The 
light goes right to the field. The 
sky catches little of it. Technically, 
it is better. The playing field has 
no shadows. And if the light bulbs 
burn out, you don’t have to call up 
the circus for some Hungarian 
trapeze act to come and climb the 
tower and change the light bulbs. 
But to get this kind of modern effi- 
ciency they have destroyed the 
sense of anticipation. Therefore, 
the whole Pittsburgh ballpark is no 
good by my standards. And as a 
start for the evening, the first eve- 
ning I had gone to a game in some 
time, it was irritating. I wondered 
whether I liked baseball anymore. 
I wondered whether I was wasting 
my time going to the game. I could 
be doing something constructive, 
like drinking in a saloon someplace. 
It was worse inside the park. 
Spread out under the lights was a 
pale green hotel-lobby carpet with 
wide vacuum-cleaner marks all 
over it. There is no infield at all. 
Just four patches of dirt around 
the bases. They turn in nature for 


a pool table and tell you to like it. 


My friend Charley Feeney was 
sitting by himself in the press box. 
Charley writes sports for the Pitts- 
burgh Post-Gazette. He is short, 
pleasant-faced, much younger look- 
ing than he really is since he has 
taken off a lot of weight. I hadn’t 


seen Feeney in some time. I 
used to see Charley Feeney all the 
time. Years ago we worked on a 
newspaper together and we had, of 
a weekend, two girls with an empty 
house in Glendale, in Queens, in 
New York City. Through some old 
church training, the girls made us 
leave the house at six o’clock on a 
Sunday morning. Feeney and I got 
into his car outside the house, 
took off our shoes and socks, and 
hung our bare feet out the win- 
dows. This brought one of the girls 
racing out of the house. And it got 
us in the house for all of Sunday, 
which is a day for love anyway. 

I said hello to Charley and 
pointed down to the field, where 
Willie Stargell stood on the top 
step of the dugout waving bats over 
his head. I was thinking that if it 
weren’t for baseball, Willie Stargell 
would make one of the most terrific 
ditch diggers you ever saw. 

I asked Feeney how Stargell 
was doing. All the stories I had 
read said that with Roberto Cle- 
mente gone, it now was up to Wil- 
lie Stargell to carry the Pirates. I 
did not concur. Clemente was 
Clemente. Stargell is Stargell. And 
in the delicate rhythm of hitting a 
baseball, you do it yourself and the 
thought of somebody else best not 
be on your mind. Feeney shrugged 
when I asked him about Stargell. 
“The other day in Los Angeles, he 
told the guy on television that he 
was going to hit 60 home runs.” 

An usher came down and 
handed me field glasses. “Straight 
up, third tier in right,” he said. 
There are three black squares 
with white numbers inside them 
painted in spots in the upper tier. 
One is on the facade. A second 
number is painted on a seat four 
rows back. Three sections over, an- 
other seat has a number on it. The 
numbers indicate Stargell home runs 


——all 500-footers. 

“Gary Gentry of the Braves was 
pitching to him this year,” Feeney 
said. ‘“Pittsburgh’s ahead, 1-0. 
Stargell up. Gentry throws his fast- 
ball. He’s fast as hell, you know. 
Stargell hit it so far they have one 
of the numbers on the seats be- 
cause of it. Gentry says to me after 
the game, ‘I know the guy hits a 
fastball far, but the fastball is my 
best pitch. What am I going to do, 
throw him my second best pitch?’ ” 

We were walking out of the press 
box to take the elevator down to 
the San Francisco dressing room to 
see Charlie Fox, the San Fran- 
cisco manager. I remember seeing 
Charlie Fox catch baseball for $5 
a game for a team called the 
Glendale Tigers, back in Queens. 
The Tigers played at Arctic Oval. 
The day of $5-games is gone, the 
team is gone, the field is a factory 
and in my mind I do not admit I 
was around something that took 
place that long ago. 

Charlie Fox was smoking a.cigar 
behind his desk. “Stargell, it’s just 
a matter of being lucky with him,” 
Fox said. “Powerful. He hit one 
here last night. Curveball running 
in on him. People think you can’t 
hit a breaking pitch as far as you 
can a fastball. Nonsense. Stargell 
hit this one so far the pitcher was 
in shock. Bradley, I had to tell 
him, anytime Stargell is up he’s 
eligible to hit one. Just make sure 
there’s nobody on base. You know, 
you used to be able to get him 
going. Pitch him one high and he 
goes for it and fouls it off. Now he’s 
biting. Come up a little higher with 
the next pitch. Chin high. He’d go 
for that, too. Next pitch, come up 
a little higher and he’d go for that, 
too. You call it making him climb 
the ladder. No more. Now he 
just waits for what he wants.” 

We took the elevator back up- 
stairs. Stargell came up in the first 
inning. Ron Bryant, a lefthander, 
was pitching for San Francisco. 
Stargell had tape on his right wrist. 
He worked the bat in a windmill, 
the bat still moving as Bryant 
started to come down on the dirt. 
The bat stopped just as the ball 
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came out of Bryant’s hand. The 
pitch was low and outside and 
Stargell did not go for it. Ball one. 
Bryant got Stargell to go for an in- 
side pitch, and he grounded out. 

Wind was blowing through the 
stands and the dusk turned to 
blackness. Rain fell. First in a slant 
blown by the wind, and then heavy 
enough to come straight down. Peo- 
ple in the box seats were running 
for cover and the umpire waved 
his hand and called time. 

A long narrow strip of playing 
field rose out of the ground. Metal 
legs pushed it up into the air until 
the narrow strip of artificial turf 
stood in the air on long legs like a 
grasshopper. The legs were stand- 
ing in a ditch. From out of the 
ditch now, a long black cylinder 
rolled onto the field. It was a tar- 
paulin, electrically operated. With 
minimal help, the tarpaulin began 
to roll itself over the field. 

I was coming out of the press 
box to go sit in a lounge they have 
in the ballpark when here was Art 
Rooney, leaning over a railing back 
of the press box. Smoking a cigar, 
watching the tarpaulin. 

“T don’t like machines doing the 
work,” I said to Rooney. “I like to 
see the grounds crew do it.” 

“So do I,” Rooney said. “It’s in- 
teresting to watch them.” 

In the sports world, Rooney is 
listed as the owner of the Pitts- 
burgh Steelers football team. But 
the Steelers are the most unimpor- 
tant thing that Art Rooney owns. 
His main holdings are in such 
things as honor, a love for others 
and a sense of humor. 

“J hope the machine breaks,” I 
said. 

“They'll go crazy,” Rooney said. 

“Then I hope it breaks twice.” 

The rain lasted one hour and 13 
minutes. A thin cheer went up 
from the stands when the umpires 


appeared on the field and the 
grounds crew hustled over to the 
magic electric tarpaulin. A ma- 
chine hooked to one end of the 
tarpaulin roller began humming, 
and the tarpaulin began to roll it- 
self up. It rolled right to the grass- 
hopper legs, brown water spilling 
into the ditch into which the tar- 
paulin was to drop. Then the ma- 
chine at the end of the roller 
began to sputter. The roller got out 
of line and wouldn’t go into the 
ditch properly. Somebody pressed a 
button someplace and the grass- 
hopper arrangement began to sink 
back into the ground. But the 
metal legs would go only half way. 
Then everything stopped. Beauti- 
ful. The magic electric tarpaulin 
was stuck. For the next 20 minutes, 
they pushed buttons and fiddled 
with the machine. Good human 
beings, groundskeepers with dirty 
hands from the infield dirt, could 
have gotten the field cleared in five 
minutes. Marvelous. 

When the game finally resumed, 
Willie Stargell led off for the Pir- 
ates to start the fourth. Bryant 
threw him low and outside, but just 
on the corner. Strike. Bryant now 
threw one further out. Trying to 
get Willie reaching. No good. Ball 
one. Now Bryant came back with 
a changeup. Willie was all screwed 
up. He took a bad swing and 
missed by a foot. Strike two. Wil- 
lie had the bat windmilling and 
Bryant gathered himself and then 
expanded, the feet coming down, 
the arm sweeping around. Willie 
Stargell stopped windmilling and 
the huge arms tensed, the hands 
tightened and he stepped out to hit 
something a mile. Bryant had him. 
Bryant threw another changeup, 
soft and chest high and the coils 
inside Stargell snapped and he had 
no direction and he was a strikeout. 

For the first time, there was a 


thread of interest, maybe even a 
little excitement. I had come to 
watch Willie Stargell hit home 
runs. Big brute with a bat hit the 
ball 500 feet and lumber around 
the bases. Instead, I had just seen 
him caught in a_ pitch-by-pitch 
duel with a good pitcher. One man 
against one man. Each trying to 
outthink the other. It is the thing 
that keeps baseball alive. 

In the sixth inning, with the 
Giants ahead, 2-0, Manny San- 
guillen doubled in two runs and 
Stargell came up. Sanguillen on sec- 
ond. Score tied. Two out. The crowd 
stirred. I sat forward. 

Bryant threw low and outside. 
He caught the corner. Strike one. 
Bryant came back again. Low and 
outside. Stargell started to bite. But 
he remembered the time before, 
how Bryant had tried to take him 
way outside with the second pitch. 
Willie Stargell started to bite, but 
didn’t. And this time Bryant had 
the pitch onto the corner again. He 
had fooled Stargell. Next, Bryant 
threw one too far outside. He was 
obvious and Stargell did not go for 
it. Now Stargell dug in and the bat 
swung and Bryant got ready again. 
One mistake and Bryant was 
through. Which is the kick out of 
watching a contest like this. The 
penalty is immediate. Bryant came 
down and Stargell came up to 
swing and Bryant threw a change- 
up on the outside and the coils in- 
side Stargell started snapping and 
there was no direction again to the 
swing. Strike three. 

I began to pay a little more at- 
tention to the game now. When 
Sanguillen struck out to end the 
eighth inning, I almost clapped. 
Stargell would be leadoff man in the 
ninth. The Giants were ahead by 
a run now. In the ninth, Bobby 
Bonds of the Giants reached first. 
He broke with the pitch. Tito 
Fuentes, a lefthander, was at bat. 
The Pirates’ second baseman had 
to hold his position. Gene Alley, 
the Pirates’ shortstop, had to run 
to cover second. Fuentes reached 
out and hit the ball on the ground 
right at the spot Alley had just left. 
Bonds raced to third and was turn- 
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ing for home when Willie Stargell, 
out in left center, picked up the 
ball and threw for home. Threw it 
with a wide throwing motion, the 
ball exploding out of it. Bonds held 
at third as Stargell’s throw whizzed 
to the plate. The Giants’ big hitter, 
McCovey, was up next. He struck 
out to end the inning. But the run- 
and-hit play, and the throw home, 
was the baseball I love. 

And now, for an evening that be- 
gan in dullness, here was the ex- 
citement of Willie Stargell up to hit 
in the ninth inning. The Giants had 
a righthander pitching now. Randy 
Moffitt. Moffitt fired and Stargell 
was right after it. Foul tip. Moffitt 
fired again, a curve on the inside. 
Stargell swung. Another foul tip. 
Moffitt threw one high. Stargell, a 
disciplined 32-year-old baseball 
player, did not go for it. Two 
strikes and a ball. Moffitt thought. 
Moffitt looked at the catcher. Mof- 
fit drew himself up to pitch. The 
windmill bat waved in his face. The 
windmill stopped as Moffitt pitched. 
This time you could almost hear 
Willie Stargell’s bones snapping. He 
tried to swing and then he couldn’t 
swing and he stood there and 
watched the changeup drop right 
across the plate for strike three. 

Myself, I thought it was terrific. 
I had come to see him hit home 
runs. But Willie does that all the 
time. This night I had seen him in 
contests. He lost these contests. But 
on other nights he would win 
them. That’s what the game is 
about, these little contests, and you 
tend to forget them, and forget how 
much fun they are, if you don’t come 
around to baseball games. 

Downstairs in the Pittsburgh 
dressing room, Stargell sat on a 
low stool in front of his dressing 
cubicle. He is big enough to be a 
tight end in football. He played the 
position in high school, and he has 
the scarred knees to show it. 

“I bring you bad luck,” I said to 
him. 

“What do you mean by that?” 
Stargell said. He appeared to be 
grousing that anybody even would 
mention that he had a bad night. 

Damn sportswriting habits. They 


always speak cheerfully to the play- 
ers in order to get them to talk. 
Politicians are so much _ better. 
They talk only to those who abuse 
them. Because they know the ones 
currying favor with them are (a) 
with them anyway and (b) not 
worth bothering with because they 
don’t have the guts to say what 
they really think and (c) no fun. 
But the world of sports locker 
rooms is always an old busted va- 
lise of a man working for some 
newspaper who applauds, cheers, 
sympathizes, slaps and pets some 
great big athlete until the athlete 
says something great which appears 
in the next day’s paper. 

I changed the subject with Star- 
gell. “Where are you from?” 

“Alameda.” 

“How did you live there?” 


Willie Stargell hits 599-foot home runs 
with ridiculous frequency, but even he 
can be frustrated by a cunning pitcher. 
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“Projects.” 

“Tall ones?” 

“Only two stories. Couldn’t make 
them threé stories because the stuff 
they made them out of wouldn’t 
stand up that high.” 

“What did the parents do?” 

“Everybody’s family had two 
jobs, when you could get them,” 
he said. “My father worked at the 
Naval Station. My mother worked 
as a hairdresser. It was that way 
in all the families. The kids was al- 
ways alone. Parents out working. 
No good for the kids. It’s no good 
at all. Kids shouldn’t be brought up 
that way.” He made a face. 

Stargell reached into the locker 
and took out a bottle of some sort 
of honey syrup. He took a swig of 
it. He shook his head. 

“Taste bad?” I said. 

“No, I’m just tired,” he said. 
“You're not going to start going 
into all things, are you? I’m tired. 
I just want to go home.” 

“Go home, don’t worry about it. 
Something make you tired?” 

His eyes widened. “I’m 
from playing.” 

“Playing what?” 

“Playing every day. We playing 
every day lately. Day after day. 
Not one break. I’m tired.” 

I wanted to kiss him. Here was 
a monster of a man, in beautiful 
physical condition, a man_ big 
enough to work on the docks in the 
daytime and as a sandhog at night, 
a grown man, a family man, and 
he was telling me he was all tuck- 
ered out from playing baseball. 

I said I was tired, too, and we 
shook hands and said goodbye. 
Outside, I bumped into Charlie 
Fox. “I was scared when that Star- 
gell came up in the last inning,” 
he said. 

I walked out into the night in 
the empty city and went to the 
hotel and went to sleep. I hadn’t 
seen a baseball game in a long 
time, and it had been alright. I 
went over the pitching duels with 
Stargell in my mind. They were 
good. And then I fell asleep laugh- 
ing while I thought of Willie Star- 
gell tired from playing baseball. It’s 
not a bad sport to be around. wu 


tired 
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The Rebirth Of 
The (ardinals 


Ever since the Dodgers and the 
Giants abandoned New York for the 
West Coast 15 years ago, the pre- 
mier rivalry in major-league baseball 
has been between the Chicago Cubs 
and the St. Louis Cardinals. Those 
two brawny Midwestern cities are 
separated by less than 300 miles, 
and in between are countless sedate 
Illinois towns—Decatur, Mattoon, 
Clinton, Peoria, ef al—each split 
right up the middle over the ques- 
tion of whether one’s loyalty should 
rest with the beloved Cubbies or the 
reckless Cardinals. Central Illinois 
being your basic stretch of Middle 
America, populated by citizens in- 
ured to driving 50 miles and back 
merely to catch a movie, the res- 
idents of these towns think nothing 
of dropping a bundle to drive into 
Chicago or St. Louis for a weekend 
series between the two every year. 
Most of the series are scheduled for 
weekends so each club draws bet- 
ter than 300,000 fans for those 
nine home games. To the players, 
whether fighting for a pennant or 
scratching to stay out of the .Na- 
tional League East cellar, every 
Cubs-Cards game thrums with the 
tension of a World Series. “Before 
the first Cub series at home each 
year,’ says Cardinal veteran Joe 
Torre, “I try to explain to the rook- 
ies that there will be 40,000 people 
in their own park, half of them boo- 
ing everything we do.” 


The maturity and experience of Joe Torre 
(upper left), Tim McCarver (upper right) 
and Bob Gibson stabilizes the new Cards. 


BY PAUL HEMPHILL 


Moving into the Cubs’ second 
visit to St. Louis this year, it be- 
came obvious that little had changed 
over the years. The Cubs and Car- 
dinals had already met five times, 
the Cards holding a 3-2 edge, and 
now Chicago was bringing a five- 
game National League East lead 
into Busch Stadium for single games 
on Friday and Saturday nights and 
Sunday afternoon. By mid-after- 
noon Friday, it was virtually impos- 
sible to find a weekend’s lodging 
within 25 miles of the central city, 
where the ballpark is situated in the 
shadow of the gaudy golden arch 
on the banks of the Mississippi 
River. Cardinal fans, after suffering 
through a horrendous start which 
saw their lads win only two of their 
first 17 games, could see -blood. A 
sweep would put St. Louis over the 
.500 mark for the first time during 
the season. Just as confident and de- 
fiant, Cub fans jammed the bars of 
the downtown hotels—at the Sher- 
aton-Jefferson, for instance, there is 
a bargain “weekend baseball pack- 
age” including morning “baseball 
buffets” and a drop-in visit from a 


Cardinal player—waving their Cub- 


bie pennants and being generally 
arrogant. 

At six o’clock Friday afternoon, 
two hours before the start of the 
first game in the series, Chicago 
coach Ernie Banks emerged from 
the Cub dugout with a fungo bat to 
hit ground balls during batting prac- 
tice. Spying Cardinal manager Red 
Schoendienst sitting cross-legged in 
the first-base dugout, Banks went 


into the exuberant routine he car- 
ried on for two decades as a player. 
“The Cubs of Chicago and the flared 
Cardinals of St. Louis, Mi-zour-ee. 
It’s great to be in America. You feel 


great today, Mr. Albert Fred 
Schoendienst? Everybody feel 
great?” 


Somebody nodded toward the 
grandstand where some 5000 fans 
already stirred, and said, ““My God, 


‘it’s like the playoffs or a Series.” 


“Always been like this,” said 
Schoendienst. 

“When was your first Cubs-Cards 
series?” 

“My first game in the big leagues. 
Back in 1945. Chicago.” 

“Were you scared?” 

Schoendienst was incredulous. 
“Scared? What’s there to be scared 
about? I’d just come home from the 
war. I'd already been as scared, 
from that, as I could ever be.” There 
was a few minutes’ silence. “I'll tell 
you one thing, though. I’ve seen 
guys who couldn’t get any color in 
their face before this game.” 


To those of us who were born 
and raised anywhere southeast or 
southwest of the city of St. Louis, it 
always went even further than that. 
Any game involving the St. Louis 
Cardinals was of stupendous impor- 
tance to us during the 40s, partic- 
ularly after that incredible 1946 
World Series won by the Cards’ 
Enos Slaughter when he scored all 
the way from first base on an eighth- 
inning single by Harry Walker 
against the Boston Red Sox. That 
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single moment would forever typify 
the swashbuckling Cardinals, the 
remnants of the famed “Gashouse 
Gang” of Dizzy Dean and Pepper 
Martin and Frankie Frisch. As a 
ten-year-old in Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, that day, I was invited by 
my old man on that late Sunday af- 
ternoon to sit at the radio and hear 
the final game of the Series, and af- 
ter Mel Allen’s breathless descrip- 
tion of Slaughter’s head-long dash 


to score, I could only look at the old . 


man and mutter, “Gah-leee.” It be- 
gan my lifelong love affair with base- 
ball in general, and with the Cardi- 
nals in particular. 

The Cardinals belonged to the 
South as much as they belonged to 
the city of St. Louis. Located farther 


south than any other major-league’ 


team, they were our link to the big- 
time. We would go out to watch 
the Birmingham Barons or the At- 
lanta Crackers or the Memphis 
Chicks in person, but we would also 
take our portable radios with us to 
the ballpark so we could keep up 
with Harry Caray’s highly partisan 
broadcast of the Cards’ game. Har- 
ry could describe Stan Musial picking 
out a bat, and make an event out 
of it. And every night throughout the 
South—even into the fringes of it, 
out in Oklahoma and Kansas and 
up in Kentucky and southern Indi- 
ana—in those towns too small to 
have even a Class D club to watch, 
the one light on late at night would 
be down at the service station where 
a dozen people, old farmers and 
wide-eyed kids, would be crouched 
around the Motorola listening to the 
Cards. 

Businesswise, of course, the Car- 
dinals had it made. They: had the 
most baseball-savvy corner of 
America all to themselves. On any 
day during the summers of the ’40s 
and °50s there would be a walk-on 
St. Louis Cardinal tryout camp 
somewhere in the South, with up to 


Cardinals 


100 scraggly teenagers showing up 
at the skinned-infield local ballpark 
—“players must furnish own gloves 
and spikes”—busting guts to get a 
$150-a-month Class D contract to 
play in the sprawling Cardinal farm 
system at Ada or Albany or Mc- 
Cook or any of the 30-odd towns in 
the system. Whether they made it or 
not wasn’t nearly so important as 
the fact that they had actually been 
looked at by a real Cardinal scout 
in a genuine Cardinal uniform. But 
if a Southern kid had a choice of 
signing with the Cardinals or, say, 
the Giants, he went with the Cards 
nearly every time. The influence of 
the St. Louis Cardinals was that per- 
vasive. They were our team. 


All of this preamble is intended to: - 


lead to the main point; to wit, that 
the St.. Louis Cardinals are not what 
they used to be. The breakdown be- 
gan in recent years when expansion 
took major-league baseball into At- 
Janta and Houston and Kansas City. 
Baseball freaks in the southeast 
transferred their loyalty to the At- 
Janta Braves. All of those people in 
Mississippi and Louisiana and Ar- 
kansas and east Texas who had re- 
ligiously listened to Harry Caray 
and saved their money for one sum- 
mer weekend trip to St. Louis began 
tuning in to the Houston Astros. 
Thousands of loyal Cards fans on 
the Missouri side of the Missis- 
sippi abandoned the Cards for the 
Kansas City Athletics and, more re- 
cently, the Royals. Boxed in now by 
several big-league teams on all sides, 
the Cardinal management no longer 
had a built-in audience. Although 
many of the former Cardinal greats 
still serve the club in various ways 
—Stan Musial as a titular vice- 
president, Schoendienst as manager, 
Walker as a “special hitting instruc- 
tor”—the tradition of the old Car- 
dinals has departed. Seedy old 
Sportsman’s Park with its close-in 


rightfield screen, peppered for so 
many years by Musial, has been re- 
placed by airy new Busch Stadium 
on the riverfront, complete with an- 
imated scoreboard and artificial turf. 
Harry Caray was dropped after the 
69 season when owner August 
Busch went looking for a new image. 
(“Holy Cow, say it ain’t so,” wired 
more than 100 devoted Caray fans 
in the Midwest.) They even tried to 
take the two decorative redbirds off 
the front of the uniform shirt one 
year, but reneged when there arose 
such a furor. 

The real trouble with the Cardi- 
nals recently, however, has been a 
diminution of talent om the field. Af- 
ter winning four pennants and three 
World Series during the °40s, the 
Cards went 18 years before taking 
it all again in 1964. That was the 
year Johnny Keane’s club whipped 
the Yankees in the Series and Keane 
was mysteriously invited to leave, 
jumping to the Yankees. Two re- 
grouping years under Schoendienst 


‘followed, ‘the club finishing deep-in~~ ~~ 


the second division, and then in 
Red’s third season at the helm, it 
appeared the old Cardinals had fi- 
nally come back to life. Playing be- 
fore better than two million paying 
customers each year in the new ball- 
park, the Cardinals went all the way 
in 1967 and lost to Detroit in the 
seven-game World Series of ’68. It 
was a powerful, talented, happy 
balilclub, one which Curt Flood in 
his bitter book, The Way It Is, fig- 
ures “must have been the most re- 
markable team in the history of 
baseball.” 

That may have been carrying it 
a little far, but it was a fine, well- 
balanced club: Flood, Roger Maris 
and Lou Brock in the outfield; 
Orlando Cepeda, Julian Javier, Dal 
Maxvill and Mike Shannon 
around the infield; and Tim Mc- 
Carver catching the likes of Bob 
Gibson, Nelson Briles, Steve Carl- 
ton, Dick Hughes and Ray Wash- 
burn. There was some age in there, 
but it appeared the Cardinals had 
come as close as you can come 
these days to having a dynasty. 

What happened next, of course, 
was very nearly a total collapse. 


ongacninnxsns Lemington Reports 


Most automatic rifles are as accurate 
as you are... for at least the first shot. 
But what about the second? 


And the third? 


Automatic rifle accuracy starts with your 
ability to recover from the first shot’s re- 
coil. Here’s how the Remington Model 742 


WOODSMASTER helps... straight 
from the men who designed it. 


The real key to hunting accuracy with an 
automatic is its speed of operation. If the rifle 
ejects and chambers cartridges too quickly 
(which is often the case), most hunters have a 
hard time recovering from recoil and barrel 
whip. If the rifle operates too slowly, a hunter 
may lose the extra-shot advantage he bought 
the rifle for in the first place. Somewhere be- 
tween “too fast” and “too slow” is an optimum. 
So the Remington designers set out to build a 
truly automatic rifle with an optimum rate of 
operation...a rate that would let a hunter make 
the most of the accuracy built into the rifle. The 
result of their efforts is the Remington Model 
742. 

The 742’s rate of operation is engineered to 
help a hunter fire several shots quickly and 
maintain his sight plane from shot to shot, 
without changing position or grip. This rate is 
fast enough to maintain the automatic advan- 
tage... yet slow enough to give the hunter a big 
edge in his recovery from recoil. Which leads 
up to the second big reason why a rifle’s oper- 
ating speed is important: recoil reduction. 

If the rifle mechanism operates too fast, a 
recoil reduction system really doesn’t have a 
chance to be effective. And if the rate is too 
slow, it isn’t needed because the hunter has 
plenty of time to recover...at the expense, per- 
haps, of additional shots. Essentially, the sys- 
tem in the Model 742 operates like most other 
automatic rifles. But here’s where Remington 
designers used some engineering imagination. 

The recoil force is more than required to op- 
erate the mechanism...and more than enough to 
give you a jolt. So by capturing the peak of the 
recoil force in what Remington designers call an 
“Inertia Sleeve”, that peak recoil force is split. This 
means you receive a softened initial recoil push. 

Now the real advantage is obvious. You're set 
for your next shot quicker with the 742 than with 
other types of rifles. And the more experience you 
have with the 742, the steadier you should become. 
That means greater control. And greater control 
means you have a better chance of keeping your 
sight picture from shot to shot. 


Like e 


Model 742 BDL Custom Deluxe 
$204.95" 


Model 742 
$184.95" 
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“Prices shown are suggested minimum prices, subject to change without notice. 
*"Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. for Du Pont’s non-stick finishes, “Remington”, 
“Woodsmaster” and “Core-Lokt” are trademarks registered in the U.S. Pat. Off, 


very Remington rifle and shotgun, the 742 has cer- 
tain features we think you'll want to know about. 
Like the “Teflon”-S** coating we've added to inte- 
rior moving parts. The result is longer wear, 
smoother operation and easier cleaning. And the 
artillery-type bolt locks up safe and strong. In fact, 
the action is so safe and strong that the 742 and 
its moving parts perform effortlessly despite bad 
weather. The artillery-type bolt locks up tight with 
multiple lugs. Three rings of solid steel completely 
enclose the cartridge head. 

A rich blueing, “vibra-honed” parts with a 
mirror-like finish, Du Pont RK-W wood finish 
(just about the most rugged finish available) 
make the 742 owner a proud one. 

The 742 comes in five great calibers: 6mm 
Rem., 280 Rem., 30-06, 308 Win., 243 Win. 
And you have your choice of an ADL or BDL 
“Custom Deluxe”. The BDL, incidentally, is 
available in right- and left-hand cheekpiece 
models. There’s an 18¥2” barrel carbine that’s 
great for hunting in brush, too. All feature 
black fore-end caps, white line spacers, clip 
magazines and receivers that are drilled and 
tapped for scope mounts. Priced from $184.95*, 
| the 742 offers a hunter tremendous dollar value. 
| Finally, you ought to know that we test and 
prove the Model 742 with Remington ammu- 
nition. So, if you’re after top performance, it 
makes sense to use Remington ammunition. 

This report about the Model 742 WOODS- 
MASTER and all other “Remington Reports” 
are based on information straight from 
the men who design and engineer every 
Remington product. For even more details, 
send a postcard to: Remington Arms Com- 


=> pany, Inc., Dept. 351, Bridgeport, Conn. 


06602, for a copy of our free 1973 full-color. 


Great guns deserve great ammunition. 
We make both. 


This “Core-Lokt” bullet still had 
62% of its original weight when 
recovered from a Kodiak bear. 
Remington cartridges with “Core- 
Lokt” bullets 
have dropped 
more big game 
than any other 
cartridges. In 
any of 26 big- 
game calibers. 


Remington. 
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Bodies suddenly broke down. Un- 
advisable trades were made, and 
potentially good ones backfired. 
Flood took on Busch, and Busch 
took on everybody. After sweeping 
two straight pennants, the Cardi- 
nals slid to two consecutive divi- 
sional fourths, a second, and an- 
other fourth. Last season they were 
six games below .500, barely draw- 
ing one million paid in a park where 
they must attract 1.6 million fans 
to break even, and when the °73 
season began, only Brock, Gibson 
and McCarver remained from the 


Ted Sizemore, who was acquired from the 
Dodgers in 1971, is the only new regular 
not developed in the Card organization. 


1967-68 teams. Maris 

was selling beer in Flor- 

ida, Flood running a bar on Major- 
ca, Shannon helping on Card radio 
broadcasts. Carlton was having trou- 
bles at Philadelphia after winning 
the Cy Young award, while Maxvill 
and Cepeda were trying to squeeze 
out what production they had left in 
the American League. Within the 
next three years, age is also likely to 
catch up with Gibson (37), Brock 
(34) and McCarver (31), leaving the 
future to a promising young group 
which was beginning to be initiated 
into the big-time only this spring. 


Most of those who follow the 
Cardinals with regularity seem to 
agree on when and why the trou- 
bles began. “Because of age, the 
high salaries and lack of future 
potential,” says Jack Buck, Caray’s 
replacement as play-by-play man, 
“the front office thought it had to 
break up the ballclub. A farm sys- 
tem can dry up on you these days 
if you don’t keep bringing up your 
young players. On top of that, the 
Pirates were challenging and the 
Cardinals had to keep up.” It was 
agreed, then, that some, if not 
all, of the higher-priced and older 
players would go in favor of more 
power and whatever pitching could 
be obtained. Whether a complete 
overhaul was necessary is debat- 
able, but that is what the next 
three years amounted to. 

Incredible bad luck and poor 
judgment quickly destroyed the 
Cardinals. In no particular order, 
Clay Kirby and two other good 
young prospects were lost in an ex- 
pansion draft; Maris and Shannon 
retired; in ’69 a brooding Flood 
had an off-year and newly-acquired 
Dave Giusti and Vada Pinson were 
crippled; Flood’s fight against the 
reserve clause drove a communi- 
cations wedge betwen the players 
and Busch; and nearly every trade 


Ken Reitz, a talented, 22-year-old third 
baseman, is in the wings, waiting for 
age to eventually catch up with Torre. 


backfired. 
“How about this one,” says 
one writer. “Bobby Tolan went 


to Cincinnati for Vada Pinson, 
who went to Cleveland for Jose 
Cardenal, who went to Milwaukee 
for Ted Kubiak, who went to Texas 
for Joe Grzenda. Bobby Tolan for 
Joe Grzenda, right? Hell of a trade.” 
They weren’t all that bad, of course, 
but few were much better. “You do 
have to remember,” says the St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch’s Neal Russo, 
“that the same guys who made the 
bad deals also got Torre for Ce- 
peda and Brock for Ernie Broglio.” 

By the time spring training came 
around this year, nobody quite 
knew what to expect. There was a 
crying need for power hitting and 
lefthanded pitching, two ingredients 
which had disappeared over the 
years through trades. The club 
started out all right, but then lost 


its last five spring exhibitions and 
then won only two of the first 17 
games when the real shooting 
match began. Attendance hovered 
listlessly around 10,000 a game at 
home. Starting second baseman 
Sizemore pulled a hamstring in 
April and had to be replaced by 


rookie Mike Tyson, who had 
played in only 13 major-league 
games. Even Joe Torre, with a 


.303 lifetime average, was worried: 
“I felt at one time they might make 
some changes, and I was vulnerable 
because I had market value. I was 
worried more for myself than for 
the team, because I really never 
figured this club would give up and 
die.” 


Nearly halfway into the season, 
at the time of the weekend series 
with the Cubs, Torre had ceased 
worrying. He was hitting .338, for 
one thing, but more importantly he 
was beginning to smell success for 
the first time since he came over 
from Atlanta after the *68 season. 
“T honestly feel this is the best club 
we’ve had since early in °69,” he 
was saying in the Cardinal club- 
house an hour before the opening 
game. “They were trying to make us 
a power team for a while, but it 
just wasn’t there. I'm not even a 
power hitter, myself. The Cardinals, 
traditionally, have always won 
with speed, pitching and defense, 
and I think we’re headed that way 
again.” He began to lace his spikes. 
“T like these young guys we've got 
now. They never gave up for a 
minute when we were in the 
slump at the beginning. You could 
walk around the clubhouse and 
think we had been winning rather 
than losing. These kids are’ win- 
ners.” 

Indeed, just as in the days of old, 
there is a vibrant spirit around the 
Cardinals now. Gibson, Torre and 
McCarver have been steadying hands 
on a club that practically regards 
23-year-old catcher Ted Simmons 
as a veteran. The bright new ones 
are lithe, quick-handed rookies in 
their early 20s—infielders Ken 
Reitz, Mike Tyson and Mick Kel- 
leher are good examples—fresh up 


from Tulsa and Arkansas with fire 
in their eyes. 

Torre also likes to point out that 
it is now a happy ballclub, far re- 
moved from the recent Cardinal 
editions worried constantly about 
who would be the next to go. For 
one thing, August Busch promised 
he would keep a low profile this 
year, after his infamous dressing- 
down of the team prior to the *69 
season, and that has helped soothe 
spirits. (“The first thing he does 
when he wakes up in the morning 
is ask his valet, “They win?’ and 
that’s it, except for coming to the 
park for maybe I5 games a year,” 
says a Cardinal official.) With Mc- 
Carver and Gibson around, they 
have two of the finest needlers in 
the business, and in Scipio Spinks, 
a willowy pitcher with a 2.67 
earned run average last year, they 
have a super-flake of their own. 
(Spinks carries around with him, 
everywhere he goes, a stuffed goril- 
la he calls Mighty Joe Young. He 
leaves passes in Mighty Joe’s name, 
and once in New York pointed 
through the bus window to the 
Empire State Building and_ said, 
“Now, Joe, I’m going to tell you 
all about your daddy and the time 
he climbed that building there.”’) 

There are problems, not to be 
overlooked. The biggest one is a 
lack of adequate players to inspire 
a worthwhile trade. What the Cards’ 
brass has to do is pray that some of 
the younger pitchers, with the big 
club or in the minors, can surprise 
them so a trade won't be necessary. 
There is, of course, a “young Stan 
Musial” on the farm now at Arkan- 
sas—20-year old Keith Hernandez. 

But the ingredient that is there 
and hasn’t been for too long, is a 
revival of the old Cardinal spirit, 
the spirit that drove Enos Slaughter 
to-run like a madman until he 
scored a run he had no business 
scoring these 27 years ago. You 
could see it during that series with 
the Cubs when Tim McCarver, 15 
years of catching taking its toll on 
his body, nearly tore the Cubs’ sec- 
ond baseman in half while try- 
ing to break up a routine double- 
play. You could see it in the eyes of 


young Ken Reitz when, after a 
futile session in the batting cage, 
face reddening, he threw his bat 
like a boomerang into the dugout 
50 feet away. And you could sce it 
in the stands, all of the ferocity 
of this grand old rivalry between 
Chicago and St. Louis, in the bot- 
tom half of the first inning of the 
Friday night opener. Lou Brock 
led it off with a ground single 
through the infield, and half of the 
crowd of 36,000 went berserk. Lou 
Brock inched away from the bag 
and was promptly picked off, and 
the other half went berserk. The 
first fist-fight of the evening oc- 
curred ten minutes later, in the box 
seats above the visitors’ bullpen. 


Rookie Mike Tyson sneaked into the 
shortstop job due to injuries to regulars, 
and then helped solidify the defense. 
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If the law of averages overtakes the 
Chicago Cubs this year and they 
finally win something—and any- 
thing, even a division title, would be 
something—the TV viewers will be 
spared one of the all-time boring 
moments in sports. They will not 
see a bombastic team owner in the 
dressing room, strutting among the 
sweated jocks and filling the air- 
waves with clichés even more stale 
than those favored by the players. 

Philip K. Wrigley, the sad-eyed 
gum maker who owns the Cubs, won’t 
be anywhere near the ballpark. He 
hasn’t been to a game in more than 
20 years. And if he showed up, the 
players wouldn’t recognize him any- 
way. Only two have ever met the 
man. 

As usual, he will watch the game 
on television at his country estate 
on the shores of Lake Geneva, a 
Wisconsin retreat for Chicago’s very 
rich. At least he says he will watch. 
But who knows? Maybe he will en- 
gage in other pursuits that fascinate 
him. Such as making 40 pounds of 
fudge for the Lake Geneva Annual 
Garden Show and Bazaar. Or tink- 
ering with his collection of antique 
cars. Or repairing an appliance in 
what may be the world’s most com- 
plete basement workshop. Or may- 
be he will plan his next super fire- 
works display. He is a secret fire- 
works freak and every July 4th he 
personally ignites the rows of rockets 
on his pier. Or maybe he 
will just sit and listen to 
his wife play the harp. So 
who knows what Wrigley 
will do? 

At 78, with a financial 
empire that grows with ev- 
ery chomp of a chewer’s 


er really letting go with, ““Thank you 
very much.” 

Yet, he is surprisingly accessible 
by phone. No secretary screens his 
calls, and he is straight-forward and 
direct in giving his views. When 
George Halas said he was pulling 
his Bears out of Wrigley Field, after 
a dispute over rental terms, a re- 
porter asked Wrigley for his reac- 
tion. He said: “I don’t care.” 

He also chooses to act as if win- 
ning baseball games is not the single 
most important accomplishment in 
a man’s life. Which it sure isn’t. 

And the result of Wrigley’s less 
than fanatical approach to baseball 
is that he may be the biggest flop 
among baseball executives. Or the 
greatest success. It all depends on 
how you want to look at it. 

Judged from the viewpoint of 
Vince Lombardi, that winning is 
everything, Wrigley has been a dis- 
aster. The Cubs haven’t been in a 
World Series since 1945, and they 
lost that one. 

In 1947, a man of 30 could have 
taken his ten-year-old son to a Cub 
game and said: “Junior, they are a 
bunch of bums, but they are our 
team.” And 20 years later, Junior, 
30 himself, could have taken his 
ten-year-old son to a Cub game and 
made the exact same statement. 

After their wartime pennant, the 
Cubs’ incompetence became awe- 
some. It was as if they alone con- 
tinued signing 4-Fs. There were 
days when the best athletes on 
the field were the grounds- 
keepers. 

At first it appeared to 
be merely a temporary sag, 
with the pennant players 

getting old while a 


jaw, Wrigley can do as youth-rebuilding 
he chooses. And he movement was un- 
chooses to be one of derway. But the 
the most private mil- young players prov- 
lionaires in America. ed to be more feeble 
Like Howard Hughes, he than the old. So the 


is almost never seen in 

public. He has never been 
on TV and few reporters 
have interviewed him face 
to face. He has given two 
speeches, the first time say- 
ing, “Thank you,” and lat- 


Cubs tried building through 
trades, and the players they 
received invariably were 
physically impaired, with 
pins in their shoulders, fluid 
in their joints and other 
afflictions. 


To his credit, Wrigley seemed to 
be trying. It isn’t in his nature to ac- 
cept shoddiness. He surrounds him- 
self with excellence in his private 
life, and his business approach is to 
give his customers their money’s 
worth. When the restaurant in his 
Wrigley Building advertised double 
martinis, he measured the glasses. 
They were a bit short of being dou- 
bles, so he had them replaced with 
glasses of the correct size. It pained 
him to finally up the price of a nickle 
package of gum. 

But in baseball, nothing he did 
seemed to work, and that included 
some of the weirdest: ideas in the 
history of the game. 

After he tired of firing managers, 
Wrigley installed the famous re- 
volving head-coach system and for 
three. years the Cub coaches took 
turns being manager. This became 
known as “failure by committee.” 

Then he brought in as “athletic 
director” a retired colonel who tried 
to interest the players in wheat germ, 
vitamin pills and muscle-building 
machines. The clubhouse laughter 
finally drove the colonel into anoth- 
er retirement. 

It wasn’t until Leo Durocher was 
hired, at a time when the Cubs hap- 
pened to have some talented players, 
that the two decades in the second 
division finally ended. But even the 
Durocher era finished on a typical 
Wrigley note. In 1971, when the 
players were rebelling against Leo, 
Wrigley took huge ads in the papers, 
telling the players off and backing 
Durocher. Then the next year, he 
fired Durocher. 

Add to this Wrigley’s singular re- 
fusal to accept night baseball, when 
everybody else plays under lights, 
and his decision to stay in small, old 
Wrigley Field, when the wise men 
of baseball were all building super- 
parks. 

No other owner can match his 
record. No general manager could 
approach it because any owner— 
including Wrigley—would have fired 
him long ago. 

But does that make Wrigley a 
baseball failure? To the contrary. 
Wrigley is a success and his victories 
transcend the record books and the 


sports-page standings. Whether he 
knows it or not, and he probably 
doesn’t, Wrigley has grappled with 
several of our national ailments and 
has shown the sensible way to re- 
store health. 

Take this whole business of los- 
ing. What is so terribly wrong with 
it? Nobody has yet found a competi- 
tive game in which both sides win 
and nobody loses. Winning is fine, 
but when it becomes an obsession— 
as it has in this country—it can lead 
to Vietnam, Watergate and aching 
Little League elbows. 

In baseball, the obsession with 
winning led to the movable fran- 
chise, with teams hopping from city 
to city every time the attendance be- 
gan falling. At a time when the psy- 
chiatrists’ couches were filled with 
people twitching from rootlessness, 
the national pastime turned into a 
gypsy caravan. 

But not Wrigley and not in Chi- 
cago. Wrigley proved that losing can 
be endured. It can even build charm- 
ing traditions. Cub fans still talk 
more about Roy Smalley hurling the 
ball over the wall than about Phil 
Cavaretta hitting it there. Losing 
made the Cubs fan a hardy realist. 
It made him appreciate life’s small 
gifts, such as a 3-to-1 loss—but the 
one run came in on a homer by OT!’ 
Ernie. And now that the dry years 
have ended, new attendance records 
are being set. 

Wrigley is most successful when 
he does absolutely nothing. The man 
has a genius for just sitting there 
and having everything turn out right, 
while those all around him are run- 
ning backwards in pursuit of pro- 
gress. Maybe that comes from in- 
heriting a going business and being 
smart enough not to mess with a 
good thing. 

The lights are one example. Wrig- 
ley said night baseball could ruin 
the neighborhood around Wrigley 
Field. He was called a reactionary. 
Now, when school lets out for the 
summer, the ballpark is crawling 
with kids. Their parents let them go 
to the games because (a) it is day- 
light and (b) the neighborhood 
around Wrigley Field isn’t bad for 
a big city. Thus, Wrigley the reac- 


tionary is pulling in the kids,- and 
without them, baseball has no future 
fans. 

Wrigley’s greatest achievement is 
in Wrigley Field itself. At 60 years 
old, it might be .the best baseball 
park in the country. It is everything 


* that a new super-stadium isn’t, and 


a new super-stadium is representa- 
tive of some of the country’s biggest 
mistakes. 

In the super-stadium, they have 
done away with grass and replaced 
it with green plastic. They are im- 
prudent business investments, and 
sometimes are outright fleecing of 
the taxpayers. They are slaves to the 
automobile. Esthetically, they are 
monuments to bad taste, with their 
glittering, cartooning, pin-ball score- 
boards and bordello-like private 
suites. They have as much warmth 
as the next chain-link, sterile, indus- 
trial plant. And because they are 
built for more than one sport, the 
fans are too far from the action. 

But, ah, Wrigley Field. It is eco- 
logically pure. That’s real grass on 
the field, and the sturdy brick walls 
are covered with vines. Because it 
has little parking space, it encour- 
ages the use of public transportation, 
which is located conveniently near- 
by. It is paid for, and not through 
public funds. 

Esthetically, it.is a joy. It is made 
for watching a baseball game, and 
the fans sit close to the field. It isn’t 
too big or too small. The field an- 
nouncer is older than the park and 
he was there in the days of the meg- 
aphone. The scoreboard provides the 
score, nothing more. Outside are 
friendly neighborhood taverns. And 
the breeze blows in off Lake Michi- 
gan, unhindered by plastic domes. It 
is an honest place. 

It’s not for everyone. There are 
people who think a toll road is pret- 
tier than a country lane, an automat 
sandwich more appetizing than a 
picnic lunch, a Holiday Inn more 
inviting than a cottage on a wind- 
swept dune, and a credit card more 
to be trusted than a handshake. 

Maybe Wrigley won’t get into any 
baseball record books. But he ought 
to be included in the next Whole 
Earth Catalogue. _ | 
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Ron Santo’s birthday is February 
25. According to the Zodiac, his 
sun sign is “Pisces” or “The Fishes.” 
Some Cub fans will say that you 
can tell Santo’s a Pisces by the way 
he fishes for outside curveballs. But 
then Cub fans tend to exaggerate 
both the flaws and the skills of 
their team’s 33-year-old captain. 

Santo’s destiny may or may not 
be written in the stars, but for 12 
years he has unquestionably been 
a star himself—frequently spectac- 
ular, sometimes controversial. He 
holds five major-league records, has 
played on nine National League 
All-Star teams, and was voted the 
all-time Cub third baseman. Still, 
expert stargazers claim Santo shines 
in spite of himself. 

Several years ago, a professional 
astrologist, Dee Taylor, erected a 
horoscope for Santo. According to 
Ms. ‘Taylor’s astrodiagnosis, the 
Cub captain is “ . a mass of 
contradictions. He’s logical, me- 
thodical, rash, impulsive, pioneer- 
ing, strong-willed, warm-hearted and 
demonstrative, but with a surprising 
lack of self-confidence.” 

Astrologists are like sportswrit- 
ers. They analyze celebrities, probe 
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their personalities, forecast their 
destinies, and are occasionally ac- 
curate. Aided perhaps by feminine 
intuition as much as the Zodiac, 
Dee Taylor reads Santo well. 

Ron is physically rugged, a sel- 
dom graceful but always doggedly 
fierce competitor. His horoscope 
suggests, “His head is the most 
accident-prone part of his body,” 
a keen speculation. In 1966, Santo’s 
jaw was fractured by a fastball. 

But Santo has overcome more 
than high, tight fastballs. He has 
diabetes. The disease was diag- 
nosed in his first professional sea- 
son. Since 1962, he has had to give 
himself a daily injection of insulin. 

For ten years, Santo kept his 
“handicap” private, as if it were 
an embarrassment. In 1971, he not 
only made it public, but found a 
way to drum up support and un- 
derstanding for other diabetics. 
When Cub management set aside 
August 28, 1971, to celebrate “Ron 
Santo Day” at Wrigley Field, Santo 
suggested that any fan who wanted 
to share in the celebration might 
buy a button for 25 cents, the pro- 
ceeds from the sale to go to the 
Diabetic Association of Greater 


Chicago. The response was enthu- 
siastic, doubling the personal plea- 
sure Santo gets when giving pep 
talks to diabetic children. 

“T just tell them they shouldn’t 
go through life thinking they’re 
some kind of weakling. The only 
difference between me and any 
other ballplayer is the ten seconds 
a day I spend taking insulin.” 

Compassion and discipline are 
the better parts of Santo’s nature. 
Half-Italian, half-Swede, Ron has 
often seemed a willing victim of 
wildly fluctuating moods. An oper- 
atic prima donna’s temperament 
has on many occasions quickly 
turned to deep Scandinavian de- 
spair. His best friend and business 
partner, Gene Pullano, used to tell 
him, “The only person who can 
beat Ron Santo is Ron Santo,” and 
for years, even Ron wasn’t sure 
which one of him was winning. 

“It took me a long time to learn 
what self-control really means,” 
Santo says today. “Everybody has 
frustrations. I knew that. But I was 
afraid that if I didn’t let mine out, 
blow my stack now and then, why 
I'd get an ulcer. My big mouth was 
always getting me into trouble.” 

Back in 1965, at age 25, Santo 
became the youngest player ever to 
be named captain of the Cubs. “A 
lot of people think Ernie Banks 
should have had this job,” said San- 
to, “Ernie’s still Mr. Cub. But he’s 
such a nice guy he can’t get on any- 
body. To be captain, you gotta be 
tough. You have to make guys hus- 
tle. And when they don’t, you have 
to kick ’em in the butt.” 

Santo’s self-confidence, not his 
strong point, came across like the 
cockiness of a second lieutenant, 
recently graduated from ROTC 
and placed in charge of a platoon 
of Vietnamese draftees. The °65 
Cubs were a rag-tag bunch of 
leaderless losers “managed” by a 
committee of coaches. Bob Ken- 
nedy, then the head coach, hoped 
that Santo could bring the team 
the unity on the field that it lacked 
off the field. But Santo could have 
kicked butts all over Wrigley Field 
for 162 games and all he would 
have gotten was a sore foot. Ken- 
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nedy, halfway through the season, 
got the axe. 

Later Kennedy would say of 
Santo: “He’s the kind of guy you 
point in the right direction and for- 
get about him. He’ll do the job.” 
Which made Ron Santo a respec- 
table professional. And then Ken- 
nedy would add, wistfully: “He 
took every defeat as if it were a 
personal disaster.” Which did noth- 
ing for Santo’s peace of mind. 
(The Cubs lost 90 games in 65, 
finishing in the second division for 
the 19th consecutive season. ) 

Like a masochist looking for a 
whip to beat himself with, Santo 
set for himself the highest stan- 


dards he could think of. Early in his ~- 


big-league career, Santo declared his 
goals: 

To hit .300. ~ 

To hit 30 home runs. 

To drive in 100 runs. 

Every year. 

For ten straight years. 

Babe Ruth never did it. Henry 
Aaron’ never did it. Willie Mays 
never did it. 

A latter-day, flannel-uniformed 
Man of La Mancha, Santo set 


himself ‘an impossible dream. And- 


yet, to complicate his ambition, 
added, “Ever since 64, I’ve wanted 
to be the best at my position.” 

This was the age of Brooks 
Robinson, the Man with the Magic 
Glove who turned everything hit 
his way into outs as if he were a 
programmed computer. 

Santo, on the other hand and in 
the other league, had to snatch at, 
hustle after, fling himself in front 
of batted balls. Sometimes, after a 
gut-busting effort to throw the ball 
to the proper base, he would end 
up on the ground, in a prone posi- 
tion, listening for the umpire’s call 
to learn if he had done his job. He 
did his job an extraordinary num- 


ber of times, setting a major-league 
record for most years leading the 
league in assists by a third base- 
man. “If you dive for enough balls 
you’re bound to come up with a 
few,” he says sheepishly. 

From 1963 through 1967, 
Santo’s performance, both at bat 
and in the field, nearly matched 
his grandiose ambitions. For five 
years he averaged 30 homers and 
100 RBIs and won a Gold Glove 
as the league’s best third baseman. 
What’s more, Leo Durocher, who 


-had taken over as manager in 1966, 


encouraged Santo’s passionate, tem- 
peramental style of play. 

“Santo’s my kind of ballplayer,” 
Leo crowed. 

“Leo’s some kind of manager,” 
echoed Santo. 

The Leo and Ron affair burned 
brightly for awhile. But in 1968, 
Durocher was of little help to 
Santo when he experienced a pro- 
longed slump at bat. “I not only 
didn’t have a good year,” Santo 
said. later. “I. didn’t evenhave a 
good week.” 

Santo’s silent bat was a signifi- 
cant factor as the Cubs set anall- 
time . record of -48 consecutive 
scoreless innings. Accumulated 
frustration triggered a unique out- 
burst in the Cub captain. “It was a 
hot day in St. Louis. Extra innings. 
‘Bunting situation: -I-tell--the “pitcher 
he has to get off the mound and 
make the play at third. He doesn’t 
even move. I got so mad I 
screamed. Screamed ~ so loud I 


blacked out.. They~had to give. me~ 


ammonia or something.” 

Santo hit only .248 in °68, but 
he came back strong in ’69. The 
Cubs set a blistering pennant pace 
and, to a man, mocked the chances 
of the New York Mets, the only 
challenger they had in the National 
League’s East Division. 

“Just look at their lineup,” Santo 
told a reporter. “Why, how can 
they beat us? They ought to take a 
look at our club and give up.” 

All the breaks had been going 
the Cubs’ way. Suddenly, the tide 
shifted. At Shea Stadium, the Mets 
beat the Cubs when rookie center- 
fielder Don Young dropped two 


easy fly balls. Santo and Durocher 
took turns chewing out Young to 
the assembled press. It was the 
manager’s prerogative, but Santo 
added his two cents’ worth. Ron 
was accurately quoted, but within 
hours he was sincerely sorry. “The 
kid had to feel awful. And then I 
had to go and jump all over him. It 
was very wrong of me.” 

The Cubs folded, and Santo, il- 
logically, was made the “goat.” Ron 
had hit 29 homers, driven in 123 
runs (a personal high), fielded 
superbly. Picking on a rookie was 
admittedly bad form, but it didn’t 
lose the pennant. All winter long, 
Santo brooded. “I played every 
game over and over, trying to fig- 
ure out what I could have done 
better, where I went wrong. When 
spring training started, I had made 
up my mind that I’d keep my big 
mouth shut. I wouldn’t lose my 
temper in public. If I struck out, I 
wouldn’t throw my helmet or kick 
the bat rack. I’d go under the 
stands -behind the dugout and 
scream my lungs out, and hope 
nobody would hear me.” 

* Santo’s notion of how to keep 
his cool proved half-hearted at 
best, ludicrous at worst. In the first 
half of the 1970 season, he spent 
a lot of time under the stands 
where some of his teammates 
thought he might flip his lid. =~“ ~~ 

On July 6, Ron broke a season- 
long slump, drove in ten runs dur- 
ing a doubleheader, and decided 
to revive the old Santo. “It was all” 
mental,” he said. “I was trying to 
be somebody else.” 

Even with the old Santo in action, 
Chicago lost out to Pittsburgh in 
the last week of the season; Santo 
willingly shouldered the blame. He 
agreed with his critics that he 
should have hit better than .267. 
In ’71, the Cubs were hardly in the 
race; Santo glumly admitted he’d 
had his worst season in nine years. 

By one of those coincidences 
that make astrologers happy, San- 
to’s horoscope had indicated some 
“sudden, unexpected changes be- 
fore 1974.” For a man whose mer- 
curial career had been up and 
down like a Chicago thermometer, 


what shocking surprises could be 
in store? Would he be traded to 
the Tokyo Giants of the Japanese 
Central League? Would he sell his 
pizza business and get into Chinese 
foods? 

What could have been more un- 
expected than this: Santo joined 
the Fellowship of Christian Ath- 
letes. And found himself. 

“The Cubs have the league’s 
largest chapter of the F.C.A.,” 
says Santo. “Don Kessinger is one 
of its leaders. For years, I'd seen 
him go through slumps, make er- 
rors and shake them off. Failure, 
success, it made no difference. He 


got better and better. And was one ° 


of the nicest guys in baseball.” 

Nice guys who are good losers 
are not supposed to make it up the 
path to fame and glory. But as 
Santo learned, while attending 
meetings with Kessinger, Randy 
Hundley and others of the group, 
winning is a basic goal of the Fel- 
lowship: Winning games is good; 
winning the battle within one’s self 
is essential. 

“There were parts of me I 
couldn’t control,” says Santo. “I 
needed help to do it. But so does 
everybody. No one can do it alone. 
The way they put it was: ‘Let 
Christ take control.’ I’d never been 
a very religious man, and it was a 
new idea for me. 

“The big difference in my life 
now is that I’m more conscious of 
my shortcomings. I don’t want to 
win any less. All I ask is that I’m 
able to do my best. If that isn’t 
good enough to win, then that’s the 
way it goes. I couldn’t have said 
that three years ago.” 


In 1972, Santo hit over .300 for | 


the first time in five years. His 
attitude, less flamboyant but no 
less aggressive, commanded new re- 
spect. 

The Cubs raced to an early lead 
in the °73 pennant fight. Santo, 
ordinarily a slow starter at bat, hit 
as if it were mid-summer. Defensive- 
ly, he had never been better. Even 
cynical Cub fans fell victim to op- 
timism. 

Maybe it was in the stars all 
along. a 
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During the past year, several articles 
by an ex-Dallas Cowboy named 
Peter Gent have popped up in the 
pages of spoRT. Now, we are pub- 
lishing an excerpt from Gent's forth- 
coming novel, North Dallas Forty. 

The book, we suspect, will be 
highly successful—and highly con- 
troversial. It goes far beyond the 
happy booze-and-broads world of 
Semi-Tough. Jt goes into pep pills 
and painkillers, into cruelty and con- 
niving, into man’s inhumanity to 
man. In one sense, North Dallas 
Forty is an indictment of pro foot- 
ball far more devastating and cred- 
ible than the combined works of 
Dave Megeyesy and Bernie Parrish. 
In another sense, it is a gripping 
story that captures the relationships 
between players and owners, be- 
tween players and coaches, and be- 
tween players and players. 

The central characters in North 
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Dallas Forty are the team’s flamboy- 
ant quarterback, Seth Maxwell, and 
the team’s wide receiver, an icono- 
clast named Phil Elliott. 

This excerpt— which we have 
slightly bowdlerized and condensed 
—opens the book. It describes a 
hunting expedition undertaken by 
Maxwell, Elliott and a pair of line- 
men. It has nothing to do with foot- 
ball per se; it has everything to do 
with the nature of certain football 
players, certain people. 


You can teach me life’s lesson 

You can bring a lot to know 

But you just can’t live in Texas 

If you don’t have a lot of soul. 
—Doug Sahm* 


I was freezing in the back of the 
pickup when O.W. Meadows finally 
turned off the blacktop and pulled 
to a stop alongside an oat field. 


We had been driving west about 
45 minutes from Fort Worth on the 
old Weatherford Highway. Mea- 
dows, Seth Maxwell and Jo Bob 
Williams were crowded in the cab. 
I had been elected to ride in the 
back, owing more to my smaller 
size, milder demeanor and lesser 
status than to my desire to do so. 
Occasionally, Seth passed me a 
quart bottle of Wild Turkey and it 
helped cut the cold some, but most- 
ly I just huddled behind the back 
of the cab against the damp wind. 

As the truck bounced to a halt, 
Jo Bob stumbled out laughing and 
fell in the ditch. He was clutching 
the bottle of Wild Turkey. There 
was about an inch of the amber 
fluid left. He tossed it at me. 

“Here,” he growled. “Finish off 
the birdbigger and let’s unload them 
guns.” 

I complied, grimacing as_ the 
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heat burned my throat and boiled 
up into my sinuses. 

It was a drizzling, cold autumn 
day. Everything was either gray or 
yellow brown. It was the kind of 
day I like to watch from the 
warmth and security of my bed. 
Instead, I was with three drunken 
madmen on a Texas dove hunt. I 
told myself it was for the good of 
the team. 

“Goddam, lookit that.” O.W. 
Meadows had scrambled from be- 
hind the wheel. He was standing in 
the road pointing at several doves 
coasting lazily into the oat patch. 
“Jeeecesus. Gimme my gun.” 

“They're out of range,” I pro- 
tested. 

“Gimme my gun!” he screamed. 

I handed him his squarebacked 
Browning 12-gauge automatic with 
the gold trigger. He blazed away, 
the shot raining into the oats about 
halfway between the pickup and 
the doves. 

Several more doves flew out of 
the field and away from us. The 
three men scrambled to the back 
of the truck for their shotguns and 
shells and then headed into the low 
brown oats. I grabbed my Sears 20- 
gauge and followed a few yards be- 
hind, trying to load and walk at 
the same time. 

“The wet’ll keep em down,” Jo 
Bob said. “All we gotta do is put 
the phantom stalk on ’em and 
they’ll start comin’ in with their 
hands up.” 

“As soon as they know we're 
here,” Meadows added, “I ‘spect 
they'll just surrender.” 

A field lark jumped about ten 
yards in front and headed away 
from us. Meadow’s Browning and 
Jo Bob’s Winchester over and un- 


der roared simultaneously, and the 
tiny speckled bird exploded into 
feathers. 

“Still got the ol’ eye,” Jo Bob 
laughed. Meadows slid another shell 
into the bottom of the Browning. 

Seth Maxwell looked back at me 
and grinned. I had come on the 
hunt at Maxwell’s insistence. He 
thought it would be good therapy. 
I had been on the same football 
team with Jo Bob and Meadows for 
several years and, at best, we had 
reached an uneasy truce. They dis- 
liked me and I was terrified of 
them. Naked in the locker room, 
they were awesome enough, but 
drunk and armed, walking through 
a Parker County oat field, they were 
specters. I was depending on Max- 
well to protect me from severe 
physical harm. There was no pro- 
tection against emotional damage. 
That was an occupational hazard. 

Jo Bob and Meadows moved a 
few yards ahead of Maxwell. Jo 
Bob picked up the shambles that 
had been the field lark and threw 
it back in my direction. I ducked; 
the gore fell several feet short. The 
two giant linemen, walking side by 
side, shotguns over their arms, were 
an anxious sight and I wanted only 
to please them. The problem was 
to figure out how. Maxwell dropped 
back and fell in step with me. 

“Hey, poot,” he asked, ‘“‘what’s 
the matter?” 

I eyed him curiously. “This is 
like being in the DMZ.” 

“Relax.” Maxwell soothed with 
the manner that made him one of 
professional football’s better lead- 
ers. “Ain’t nobody gonna get hurt.” 

“Mention that to the scalp hunt- 
ers,” I suggested. 

“Just stay behind ’em,” he in- 
structed. “That’s what I always do.” 

“That’s comforting.” 

Our conversation was cut off by 
the roar of shotguns. Jo Bob and 
Meadows had brought down three 
doves between them. 

“I got a double,” Jo Bob hol- 
lered. 

“Double!” Meadows argued. “I 
shot two of them birds myself. 
That leaves you only one. And I 
think he died of fright.” Meadows 


howled with laughter. 

Jo Bob broke his gun and 
jammed in two more shells. He 
reached down and picked up the 
first bird, which was still flopping, 
its wing shattered. Jo Bob caught 
the bird’s head between his thumb 
and forefinger and jerked it off. 
The wings flapped spasmodically 
and then the beheaded dove went 
limp. Jo Bob tossed the head back 
at me. I caught it and threw it back 
at him; it left my hand covered 
with blood. I wiped my palm on 
my Levi's, but the blood had 
quickly coagulated and I couldn’t 
rub it all off. When I clenched my 
fist, the skin stuck together. 

Meadows moved ahead and 
picked up another of the birds. It 
too was still alive. 

“Here,” Meadows said, tossing 
the cripple at Jo Bob. “Pop its 
head. I'll find the other.” The 
wounded bird sailed through the air 
like a baseball. At the top of the 
arc, it suddenly came alive and be- 
gun to fly toward us. 

“Son of a_ birch,” Meadows 
screamed, raising his gun, aiming 
at the bird. 

“Hold it O.W.,” Maxwell yelled, 
already ducking. 

We hit the ground as the Brown- 
ing roared twice more and the bird 
fell out of the sky, dropping next 
to me. I pounced on the dove like 
a loose fumble for fear it 
would start to crawl toward me 
and Meadows would open up 
again. 

We continued on through the oat 
field, getting five more doves. Max- 
well and I scored one apiece. Jo 
Bob shot two more doves and de- 
molished an owl asleep in a tree 
along the fence line. Meadows hit 
two doves, finding only one, and 
produced another bottle of Wild 
Turkey. When we reached the op- 
posite edge of the field, we stood 
around taking pulls out of the bot- 
tle and considering our next move. 
Finally we decided to hike about 
a mile to a cattle tank, where Mea- 
dows said there were some duck 
blinds. At least we could sit and 
drink out of the wind. 

At the tank, we slipped up on 
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five careless mallards. Jo Bob and 
Meadows killed four before the 
ducks got off the water. Maxwell 
brought down the fifth when it cir- 
cled back over the tank, looking 
for its pals. 

“Did you see that?” Meadows 
laughed. “I got two with one shot.” 

“Hell, you shot °em on the wa- 
ter,” Maxwell argued. 

“Did not,” Meadows said, grin- 
ning and holding his arms askew, 
his left foot off the ground. “They 
had one foot up.” He broke into 
peals of laughter. 

“How do we get ’em?” I asked. 

“You can swim after ‘em for all 
I care,” Jo Bob said. “I don’t want 
’em. Just have to clean ’em. Be- 
sides, I don’t have a duck stamp.” 

The pond was about five acres 
in all, with small blinds on each 
side. Maxwell and I positioned on 
one side, Jo Bob and Meadows on 
the other. 

“What am I doing here?” I said, 
after a cold, silent wait. The lone- 
some sounds of the wind picking 
up and the water lapping against 
the side of the blind were depress- 
ing. 
“Calm down,” Maxwell said. 
“It'll do you good.” 

I watched a hawk drift overhead, 
its wings outstretched, soaring on 
the currents of the barren west 
Texas sky. 

The two shotguns on the other 
side roared. I scanned the sky. It 
was empty. The guns boomed again 
and something rattled on the out- 
side of our blind. 

“Jesus Christ,” I yelled. “They’re 
shooting at us.” 

We dropped to the floor of the 
blind as the two men blazed away 
from the other side of the tank. 


Pellets rained off the side of the 
blind. After every shot, I could 
hear Jo Bob laughing like a loon. 

“Dammit, Jo Bob,” Maxwell 
screamed. “You two better cut it 
out or I swear to God I'll have your 
asses.” The shooting stopped, but 
Meadows and Jo Bob continued to 
giggle. 

I peered over the side of the 
blind and watched the ambushed 
mallards floating limply in the 
water. A dying green head flapped 
weakly. Jo Bob and Meadows both 
shot it again. After a half hour of 
open sky, we moved back through 
the oat field to the truck. I got two 
more doves as we reached the road. 
Maxwell had bagged one just as 
we left the tank. That made a total 
of 11. 

The second bottle of Wild Tur- 
key was dead. We stood at the 
truck again trying to decide what 
to do next. 

“Look out, Jo Bob.” Meadows 
had slipped two dead doves from 
his pocket and had thrown them 
into the air. “Shoot ‘em quick. 
Shoot ’em.” 

Jo Bob quickly shouldered his 
gun and fired twice, hitting one 
of the birds. When they struck the 
ground Meadows emptied his shot- 
gun into them, blowing the birds 
to shreds. Jo Bob and Meadows left 
them where they fell and clam- 
bered onto the fenders of the truck. 

The decision was made to road 
hunt. I was elected to drive. Max- 
well sat next to me. The assassins 
remained on the fenders. 

As we drove slowly along the 
gravel road, Maxwell  ferreted 
another bottle of bourbon from be- 
neath the seat. We passed it back 
and forth. The warmth of the liq- 
uor was relaxing me. I tried to set- 
tle back and enjoy the day. It was 
Monday, our day off. The day be- 
fore we had beaten St. Louis— 
through no small effort on my part. 
There was no reason why I 
shouldn’t be having fun. 

As I reached for the 101-proof 
bourbon, the booming shotguns 
turned my attention back to the 
road. 

“You got him, O.W.,” Jo Bob 


laughed, barely keeping his bal- 
ance on the fender. “Right in the 
ass.” 

“Dammit,” Meadows howled, “I 
spoiled the meat.” They both 
laughed insanely, beating their 
thighs with open hands. 

A gray-striped cat was trying to 
pull itself off the road with its fore- 
paws, its hindquarters shredded by 
a double load of No. 6 shot. I 
stopped the truck and Maxwell 
grabbed his shotgun. 

“Jesus Christ, you two.” Max- 
well was angry. He raised his gin 
and shot the tortured animal azain. 
The force of the shot slammed the 
cat limply into the ground and 
made it skid several feet. A hind 
foot kicked out twice, stiffly. The 
animal twisted its head un and died. 
Maxwell looked at the dead cat, 
then back at his smirking team- 
mates. He shook his head and 
crawled back into the cab. 

“They're crazy,” I said. 

“Naw,” Maxwell disagreed. “Just 
tryin’ to relax and have a good 
time.” 

I grabbed the bottle and took a 
long, stinging swig. 

“Well, I can’t relax as long as 
they got the guns.” 

“We'll head back to Fort Worth 
in a bit.” 

“Do I have to ride in the back 
again?” 

Maxwell 
shrugged. 

I had to, and by the time we 
reached the Big Boy Restaurant 
where we had left our cars, I was 
numb. We returned cold, tired, 
drunk, and empty-handed. Jo Bob 
had thrown the remaining doves at 
passing cars. 


looked at me and 


“Jo Bob, you take my car,” 
Maxwell ordered. “Tl ride with 
Phil. We'll catch you at Crawford’s 
place.” 

Jo Bob and Meadows looked 
quizzically at each other. They 
didn’t understand Maxwell’s desire 
to hunt or drink with me. His riding 
all the way back to Dallas in my 
car was pure bedevilment. I en- 
joyed their confusion. 


It was late afternoon. In a last 
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gasp the sun had burned away the 
gray sky and had disappeared into 
the Panhandle. The air had 
warmed some and the best part of 
the day remained. Being in Texas 
is a skin feeling, strongest this time 
of day. There is a softness to the 
twilight. The days could be over- 
powering in their sun-soaked bright- 
ness, not so much now since the 
smog, but still incredibly vibrant. 
This afternoon, it was the predark 
peace that I needed, a quiet power 
I had never felt in the changing 
gray of the Midwest or the choking 
paranoia of New York. 

I love Texas, but she drives 
her people crazy. I’ve wondered 
whether it’s the heat, or the money, 
or maybe both. A republic of out- 
laws loosely allied with the United 
States, Texas survives, and survives 
quite well by breaking the rules. 
Now there is a new generation of 
Texans who want to do away with 
the rules altogether. The old re- 
sist violently, unable to conceive a 
life in that dream world of wealth 
without any rules to break. 

I took out my keys and bent to 
unlock my car, a brand-new honey- 
beige Buick Riviera with all the 
extras, an embarrassing car. Max- 
well had sent me to the Buick deal- 
er who sponsors his television 
show. He swore the guy would 
give me a great deal. I had want- 
ed a used Opel. 

In one hour, the sales manager 
(the dealer had been too busy to 
talk to me) showed me how “for 
practically the same money,” I 
could own a new Riviera and all 
the accompanying good feelings. 

A good salesman knows the pur- 
chaser is totally without sense— 
why else would anyone ask a sales- 


man anything? Once you speak to 
a salesman, you have shown your 
hole card. I not only spoke, but 
shook his hand and hoped deeply 
that we could become friends. 

On the other side of the lot, Jo 
Bob was getting into Maxwell’s 
blue-on-blue Cadillac convertible. 

“Say er ah babee.” Maxwell fell 
into a black dialect, which he often 
did when asking for or talking 
about drugs. “Ah, let’s have some 
of what you call your grassss.”” Max- 
well hissed out the last word pur- 
posely. 

“Hey man, just say grass.” 

“Can’t, babee. Gots to get in de 
mood. Now where’s dat killer 
weed?” 

“There’s some in the glove com- 
partment.” 

I picked through the cartridge 
tapes scattered on the floor be- 
neath my feet. I pushed the Sir 
Douglas Quintet Together After 
Five into the deck, adjusted the 
eight-position steering wheel, and 
pulled out of the lot. Doug Sahm 
sang about the ill-fated love of two 
kids in Dallas: 


“Seems her father didn't approve 
Of his long hair and far-out 
groove... .”* 


Maxwell lit the joint and took a 
long drag, making the familiar hiss- 
ing sound that could only come 
from someone inhaling cannabis. 

“So... that there is what you 
call yer killer weed.” Maxwell held 
the joint up for inspection. “Well, it 
ain't Cutty and water, but it'll do.” 
He passed me the joint, and I 
sucked on it in short puffs, a habit 
acquired from turning on in air- 
planes, public restrooms and dark 
backyards at straight parties. All 
getting pretty risky what with the 
current dope publicity and univer- 
sal vigilance for peculiar smells. 

Three years ago, on the team 
plane from Washington, Maxwell 
and I had kept sneaking to the john 
to smoke dope. The stewardess no- 
ticed the smell and thought the gal- 
ley wiring was smoldering. There 
was a five-minute panic, both for 
those who were scared the plane 


was afire, and for Maxwell and 
me, who were terrified that it 
wasn’t. We weren’t caught, but we 
swore a blood oath to never smoke 
on the team plane again. It was a 
promise we kept until the next road 
game. 

The lights from the toll plaza ap- 
peared up ahead. I eased off the 
gas and rolled down my window. 
A fat man, about 45, in a sweat- 
stained gray uniform, stood at the 
door of the booth. One hand held 
out the toll ticket, the other was 
stuffing what appeared to be a 
peanut-butter-and-lizard sandwich 
into his face. I slowly coasted the 
car through the gate, neatly picking 
the ticket from the outstretched 
hand. A name tag stenciled BILLY 
WAYNE ROBINSON hung from 
his shirt-pocket flap. 

“Hey, Billy Wayne.” Maxwell 
leaned toward the open window. 
“How’s yer mom and them?” 

The attendant looked startled, 
then confused, then recognized the 
famous smiling face. Like a true 
Texas football fan, he went com- 
pletely berserk. Waving and trying 
to speak as we glided through, he 
spat half his sandwich on_ the 
trunk. 

“Did you know that guy?” 

“Naw, just a little of the ol’ in- 
stant humble. I shoulda offered him 
some of this here maryjawana.” 

“Show ‘em you can straddle the 
old generation gap,” I said. 

I accelerated into the main lanes 
of the Dallas-Fort Worth Turnpike, 
heading for Dallas at about 90 
miles an hour, a high-speed island 
of increased awareness and stereo- 
phonic sound heading back to the 
future. The turnpike was 28 
straight miles of concrete laid on 
rolling hills, connecting the two 
cities for anyone with 60 cents and 
a Class A automobile. Factories, 
warehouses and two medium cities 
smother the land the length of the 
highway. Back in the early ’60s, 
five minutes past the toll gate, 
heading for either end, you were 
out in the West. That was when 
Braniff’s planes were gray. Jack 
Ruby ran a burlesque house. And 
the School Book Depository was a 
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place they kept school books. 


“Smoke will rise 

In the Dallas skies 
Comin’ back to you 
Dailas Alice... .”* 


vaaere.” 

“Huh?” 

“Here!” Maxwell was thrusting 
the joint at me. His eyes and 
cheeks and neck were bulging. He 
was trying to stifle a cough. His 
face was crimson. I took the joint. 
Maxwell exhaled, coughing and 
clearing his throat. He looked and 
sounded like a  four-pack-a-day 
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man getting out of bed in the morn- 
ing. 

“B.A. wants me in his office at 
ten tomorrow morning,” I said, re- 
membering. 

“He’s probably gonna tell you 
you're starting Sunday.” 

“I doubt it.” I frowned. “If he 
was gonna do that, he’d just call in 
Gill and tell him he wasn’t start- 
ing. No, I think B.A. just wants 
to make certain I understand the 
nonprejudicial, technically flawless 
way he arrived at the opinion I 
should sit on the bench.” 

“T dunno.” Maxwell gazed out 
the windshield. “That was a big 
catch you made yesterday. It put 
us ahead to stay.” 

“Yeah maybe, but it was the 
only pass I caught.” 

“You only played the last quar- 
ter. Besides, it was the only one 
I threw at you.” 

“He'll want to know why you 
don’t throw at me more.” It frus- 
trated me to use the coach’s logic. 
I paused. “By the way,” I turned 
my face from the windshield and 


frowned at Maxwell, “why don’t 
you throw to me more?” 

“Cause you ain't been playing 
that much, dumb ass.” 

“I suppose. After that truly 
amazing catch, you'll surely want 
me as the special guest on your 
television show. Gimme the oppor- 
tunity to snuggle my way into the 
heart of Dallas-Fort Worth. It’s 
the least you could do.” 

“It’s also the most,” Maxwell 
said. “Besides, I’m having Jo Bob 
on the show this week.” 

“How about a remote inter- 
view?” I suggested, smiling widely. 
“T could tell how I overcame a 
truly Middlewest upbringing and a 
childhood case of paralytic ring- 
worm. Maybe they could do some 
closeup shots of my hands doing 
something—like picking my nose.” 

“Listen, man,” Maxwell inter- 
rupted, “it’s a family show.” 

I shook my head. “Why can’t 
there be a football show for the 
hard-core pervert?” 

There was no 


response from 


Maxwell. He seemed lost in 
thought. 
“What do you think of the 
sca?” Maxwell said finally. 
“What?” 


“The Society of Christian Ath- 
letes.” His voice was deep and 
halting as he tried to keep the 
marijuana smoke down in_ his 
lungs. “B.A. asked me to make an 
appearance at the national rally 
they’re having in May. At the Cot- 
ton Bowl.” 

“You don’t believe that stuff, do 
you?” 

“Sort of.” Maxwell’s voice be- 
came submissive. “I mean, when 
you have a chance to influence peo- 
ple, you oughta do some good.” 

“Who says that’s good?” I asked. 
“Besides B.A.” 

“What’s wrong with him? For 
God’s sake, the man’s a Christian. 
That’s a helluva lot more that you 
are.” 

“Sure, our coach has money, 
success, his life planned down to 
the minutest detail. Everything go- 
ing off like clockwork. He must 
have God on his side.” 

“You sure are bitter,’ Maxwell 


said. “What harm can it do?” 

“T don’t care, man. Go ahead, 
influence people.” I deepened my 
voice to affect an imitation. “Hi, 
kids, Seth Maxwell here to give 
you a little good influence. Don’t 
get your kicks doping. Get out on 
the ol’ gridiron and hurt somebody. 
It’s cleaner and more fun.” 

Maxwell stared silently through 
the windshield. I turned my atten- 
tion back to the road. 

Six Flags Amusement Park flash- 
ed by on the right. In all the years 
I'd lived in Dallas, ’'d been to this 


“Disneyland of the Southwest” only | 


once. I'd spent the entire time, stoned 
on mescaline, in the Petting Zoo 
caressing a baby Ilama. 

Maxwell thought for a moment, 
then turned slowly to look at me. 
“What are you so scared of?” he 
asked. 

“Pain, man. Nothing flashy or 
existential. Just plain old pain. | 
don’t like it, never have. I can’t 
even stand the thought of my skin 
splitting open and my bodily fluids 
spilling onto the Astroturf in front 
of millions of screaming fans, even 
if it is for money.” 

“But it’s all part of being alive, 
man. The pleasure and the pain. 
You can’t have one without the 
other.” 

“It’s an age of specialists.” 

“You know,” Maxwell — said, 
“I'm actually getting to where I 
don’t think I mind the pain. Know 
what 1 mean? Remember when | 
dislocated my elbow? For a min- 
ute there it hurt so bad I thought 
I'd go crazy. There was no way I 
could stand it. Then all of a sudden 

. well, I can’t explain it.” His face 
screwed up in an attempt to find 
words, “Except that it hurt. And it 
didn’t hurt. I mean, it still really 
hurt bad, but I could stand it and 
actually sort of liked it, in a dif- 
ferent sort of way.” 

“Tm not sure I get it,” I said, 
nonetheless feeling a nebulous 
sense of identity with the feelings 
he was trying to describe. 

“Well, it's sorta like pain makes 
me think I’m doin’ something. Noth- 
ing occupies my mind but the 
pain, it’s all I care about. I feel 
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secure in it. When the pain is the 
worst, I’m the most relaxed. 
Weird, isn’t it?” 

“I don’t know if weird is a strong 
enough word.” 

| gripped the wheel tighter and 
looked ahead to the approaching 
Dallas toll plaza. The Dallas sky- 
line was directly ahead. I paid the 
toll and headed for the Trinity 
River Bridge and 135 beyond. 
Crossing Commerce, Main and Elm 
of the 135 overpass, I read the 
giant Hertz sign atop the School- 
book Depository. I looked to the 
spot on Elm Street where Kennedy 
was shot. I had seen the historic 
place hundreds of times, but I still 
couldn't actually picture it happen- 
ing. Now the country had another 
President who liked guys like me 
and football and attended the 
Washington practices to call screen 
passes. What was more perfect? A 
President who liked deceptive 
plays. He was B.A.’s favorite. 

I turned into the Motor Street 
exit, followed Motor past the hos- 
pital that had received the man- 
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gled Kennedy and onto Maple, then 
right again to The Apartments. 
The parking lot was jammed. The 
only Open spot was adjacent to a 
fire hydrant. I parked there. 

“Lock your door, Seth,” I said. 
“If they can’t take a joke, the hell 
with ’em.” 

Maxwell stepped out. Taking 
long, slow strides and throwing his 
arms and head back, he broke into 
song: “Turn out the lights, the par- 
ty’s over.” 

He walked around the hedge into 
the passageway that led down a 
flight of stairs to the pool. The song 
faded off. 

I leaned back, hands on my hips, 
and stretched, looking up at the sky, 
wishing I would witness a super- 
nova. No such luck. | 
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easured on a global scale, 
American professional ath- 
letes are strictly minor 
league. From Bob Griese 
and Larry Csonka to Wilbur Wood 
and Dick Allen, from Willis Reed 
and Walt Frazier to Bobby Orr and 
Phil Esposito, the U.S. pro is a 
world-wide nobody. They may be 
strong, they may be swift and they 
may be wealthy, but they all suf- 
fer from the same international 
flaw: None of them plays the su- 
preme sport; none plays soccer. 
Last January, American networks 
and newspapers and magazines 
gloated upon the fact that 80 mil- 
lion people, in person or in front 
of their TV sets, watched Super 
Bowl VII. But in 1970, when Brazil 
won soccer’s most recent World 
Cup match in Mexico City, 400 
million people watched it on live 
television—on five continents. 
Americans take a sort of envious 
pride in the vast salaries paid to 
the top pros—the handful who earn 
in excess of $100,000 a year. When 
Brazil won the World Cup, every 
member of the squad earned a min- 


imum of $103,000—in addition to 
his regular salary. (The Brazilian 
star, Pelé, is a human conglomerate 
who can probably afford Joe Nam- 
ath as a subsidiary.) Among the 
current champions of Europe, Ajax 
of tiny Holland, the lowest-paid 
first-stringer earns $100,000 a year. 

Yet someday the U.S. may 
spawn a Pelé. Slowly, but per- 
sistently, soccer is making inroads 
in the U.S. In Texas alone, 
more than 2000 secondary schools 
field soccer teams. Almost every 
American college and university of- 
fers competitive soccer, and many 
provide promising players with 
soccer scholarships. Now a_ native 
American can start in little-league 
soccer at the age of six and as- 
cend through levels of competition 
until he graduates from college. 
Then, if he shows potential—like 
Kyle Rote Jr., the football hero’s 
son, who opted for soccer—he may 
be drafted by one of the nine pro- 
fessional teams of the North Amer- 
ican Soccer League, scattered from 
Miami to Montreal, from Dallas to 
Toronto. If the prospect comes 


BY DON KOWET 


from metropolitan New York, he’ll 
probably sign with the New York 
Cosmos, the defending NASL 
champions. 


Clive Toye, the general manager 
of the Cosmos, strolled across the 
parking lot at Hofstra Stadium, 30 
miles out from Manhattan. Toye is 
an English expatriate who used to 
write about sports for the London 
Daily Express. His colleagues on 
Fleet Street reacted strongly when 
he announced he was emigrating. 

“They thought I was bloody 
mad,” Toye said, as he approached 
the dressing room. “They thought I 
was stark, raving, bloody mad, 
they really did. Y’know, here | 
was, chief soccer writer with 30 
years of safe, solid employment 
ahead of me, plus all those trips 
abroad with the England team— 
and I'm telling them I’m going to 
America, for chrissake! To pro- 
mote soccer for chrissake!” 

In two days, the Cosmos would 
be playing the St. Louis Stars. Only 
three of the Cosmo players are full- 
time professionals; the squad works 
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out twice a week and plays its home 
games on Saturdays and Sundays. 
In 1971, their first year in the 
league, the Cosmos played in Yan- 
kee Stadium. The few fans who 
paid to see them were hyper-critical 
first- and second-generation Ger- 
mans and Greeks, whose primary 
allegiance lay with local ethnic 
semi-pro teams. 

“We could put 40,000 people in 
Yankee Stadium anytime,’ Toye 
said. “All we had to do was sched- 
ule, say, a team from Italy, like 
Lazio. The only problem was we’d 
have 40,000 people cheering 
‘Lazio! Lazio!’ ” 

During the past two seasons, the 
Cosmos have camped at Hofstra 
University, whose  grotesquely- 


bowed Astroturf also supports the 
New York Jets in training. Hofstra, 
with its 13,600 capacity, in no way 
resembles a major-league facility. 
Warner Communications, the Cos- 
mos’ owners, has been trying to 
find a stadium within New York 
City limits that they can remodel 
to suit their needs. But even more 
than a decent stadium, right now 
the Cosmos need cash customers. 
Tickets sell for $6, $4 and $2. The 
Cosmos have to average 7500 paid- 
attendance to break even. Atten- 
dance at home games now fluctuates 
between 5000 and 6000. 

“We'll do anything we can to get 
a person inside a soccer stadium for 
the first time,’ Toye said. “If we 
can get enough people to take just 
one look, then some of them will 
come again. They'll bring a friend 
because they enjoyed it. The snow- 
ball starts rolling.” 

As bait to entice local fans, the 
Cosmos dish up a promotional stew 
salted with giveaways and group- 
rates. One Saturday against Atlan- 
ta, 2000 kids were handed free 
soccer balls. The Cosmos have 
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dealt T-shirts with the Cosmos de- 
cal to Junior and Sis, bumper stick- 
ers to Dad and pennants to Mom. 
Against Finn Harp of the Irish Re- 
public, anyone who dressed up as a 
Boy Scout could talk his way into 
the game for 50 cents. A match 
against Montreal was billed as Bur- 
ger King Night With The Cosmos: 
Buy at any Burger King franchise 
and collect a discount  ticket- 
voucher. At the St. Louis game, 
every patron would get a free rec- 
ord album. 

Why the frantic philanthropy? 

“The problem,” Clive Toye said 
softly, “is that some Americans still 
think any guy who runs around in 
short pants kicking a ball is either 
a communist or a fairy.” 


None of the Cosmos seems ef- 
feminate, but three do possess com- 
munist backgrounds; they are East 
European “mercenaries of soccer” 
(Clive Toye’s phrase) imported to 
stub their much-traveled toes 
against America’s massive indiffer- 
ence. One of them is a Czech, 
Josef Jelinek. American sports fans 
don’t know him; they can’t even 
pronounce his name properly. 

But once upon a time, Josef 
Jelinek was somebody. He played 
for Dukla Prague, one of Europe’s 
great teams. Four or five times, he 
was selected to Czechoslovakia’s 
powerful international team, and in 
those countries where soccer is a 
religion, “internationals” stand at 
the right hand of God. 

The Czechoslovakian team was a 
clockwork composite of finesse, 
deft passing, subtle strategies; Jel- 
inek was a lethal karate chop, 
deadly one-on-one. A few years 
ago, when the Dubcek political 
thaw was turning arctic and while 
Dukla Prague was touring Italy, 
Josef quit the team and lost his 
citizenship. He expected to play for 
a top Italian club, but the Italian 
league imposed a ban on foreign- 
ers. So Jelinek turned to the U.S. 
—and became a Cosmo. He played 
well last season, but during the 
winter he traveled to Mexico to 
play for Veracruz—and, strangely, 
returned without his skills. Coach 


Gordon Bradley, an Engl'shman who 
has so'd his soccer ability on three 
continents, says Jelinek’s strain is 
emotional, not physical. 

Jelinek brought a wife back with 
him from Mexico. They live on 
Long Island, where Mexicans are 
as scarce as Slavs. She speaks little 
English, less Czech. His English is 
minimal, and so is his Spanish. The 
Cosmos do not pay him enough 
over their four-month season to 
Support a wife year-around. His 
visa prohibits him from accepting 
any employment off a soccer pitch. 
Jelinek, at 28, is a man without a 
country, his wife a stranger in a 
strange land. 

“He’s worrying, I know it,” says 
coach Bradley. “And his problem 
is now my problem, because until 
he’s satisfied he won’t give me 100 
percent.” 

The Cosmos hope these kinds of 
problems will fade as American 


draft picks replace the mercenaries. 
That’s one thing everyone agrees 
on: In order for soccer to succeed 
in the United States, the game 


must be “Americanized.” That 
means an emphasis on offense. It 
also means teams staffed with local 
talent. 

That’s why the Cosmos’ fourth 
match of the season, against the At- 
lanta Apollos, was a_ milestone. 
Three good things happened. The 
Cosmos won their first game, after 
three consecutive ties. They won 
the game by a crowd-pleasing 5-0 
score. And, best of all, three of 
those five goals were scored by an 
authentic American—a New York 
University graduate from Queens 
named Joey Fink. And though Joey 
is a product of an ethnic ghetto 
where people curse the Cosmos in 
four languages and a _ dozen 
dialects, who’s going to quibble? 
Compared to Josef Jelinek,- Joey 
Fink is as American as apple . . . 
strudel. 

Having seen Joey succeed in his 
first league start, the other natives, 
the ones warming the bench, have 
been growing restless. Rookie goal- 
keeper Shep Messing is one. Shep, 
a Harvard graduate, is a local boy, 


having attended Wheatley High 
School in Roslyn Heights, Long Is- 
land. Shep has Derek Sanderson’s 
hair, Mark Spitz’ face and Muham- 
mad Ali’s mouth, but his mind is 
his own. At the last Olympics, he 
was the U.S. team’s starting goal- 
keeper—up till opening-day cere- 
monies. 

“The Olympic coach had decided 
the soccer team wasn’t going to 
march in the parade. The coach 
thought that was the ultimate, 
doomsday psych move,” Shep says, 
grinning. “The competition would 
Start shivering when they saw we 
werent marching, that we were 
saving our legs for the games. I 
told him: ‘Coach, I have trained 
four years to get here and I am 
going to march in that parade.’ ” 

Shep did, alone. That ended his 
Olympic soccer career. As a Cos- 
mo, Shep is still marching solo. 

“We were returning from our 
Mexican tour a couple of months 
ago,” one player told me, “travel- 
ing first class. Suddenly coach Brad- 
ley noticed that passengers were 
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whispering to each other, staring at 
some players sitting up front, then 
crinkling up their noses in disgust. 
Gordon peered around the seat in 
front of him—and his face got 
white. See, there was this foot, this 
naked foot, sticking out into the 
aisle. Shep’s naked foot. Shep sit- 
ting with his bare feet in the aisle 
and his shirt unbuttoned to the 
waist.” 

Bradley calls Shep’s behavior 
“unprofessional,” but adds, “Shep is 
conscientious and willing to take in- 
struction. He'll be my goalkeeper 
for the next ten years, and we’re 
learning to live with each other.” 

However, Shep wants to be the 
starting goalkeeper now. “No one 
wants to come out and see players 


who don’t live here and come from 
Europe just to play the season,” 
Shep says. “My family doesn’t want 
to see it, neither do my friends. 
Look, Philadelphia had an opening 
day crowd of over 20,000, Dallas 
about the same, Miami around 18,- 
000. We had around 9000—and 
I think it’s because the other teams 
fielded a lot of local boys.” 


The interior of the Hofstra field- 
house is decorated in drab locker- 
room gray. On the second floor 
there’s a portable whirlpool. The 
visiting team dresses on the third 
floor, the Cosmos down in the cel- 
lar. A glance into the Cosmos’ 
locker room dispells any lingering 
notion that soccer is somehow sub- 
versive—a refuge for failed athletes 
and little guys. You can’t think that 
after seeing Randy Horton, the Cos- 
mos’ 1972 All-Star, league MVP 
and scoring champ (22 goals). At 
six-foot-two, 205, his monster-Afro 
in symmetry with the bush sprout- 
ing below his chin, Horton looks 
like a Jet halfback who reported 


early. 

Randy is from Bermuda, where 
he was captain of Somerset (then 
Bermuda champions) and a star of 
the international team. Like most of 
the other Cosmos, he is a part-time 
player. (Salaries range from $400 
to $1600 a month for the four- 
month season.) While most Cosmos 
are blue-collar workers or high- 
school teachers, Randy is a student, 
completing his studies toward a 
Master’s Degree. 

Despite his size, Randy is the 
fastest Cosmo over 100 yards. His 
sense of position is uncanny. His 
strength is monumental. Randy 
could play in any league in the 
world, and if the Cosmos succeed, 
New York City will make Horton 
its Pelé. But at the moment, Ran- 
dy is invisible. “No,” he says, ‘‘no- 
bedy in my neighborhood knows 
I’m a soccer player. Nobody knows 
my name.” 


On Saturday, as twilight blanket- 
ed the Hofstra campus, an alleged 
5535 fans emerged from their au- 
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tomobiles and headed for the en- 
trance gate, where attendants with 
“New York Cosmos” engraved 
across their chests returned half a 
ticket and pointed at a table cov- 
ered with record albums. The long- 
hairs took Live Cream, Vol. II. The 
few blacks preferred Aretha, Live 
At The Fillmore West. The major- 
ity of patrons were an insurance 
salesman’s dream: Ma and Pa and 
the kids out for an evening of to- 
getherness. Their gift album? All 
In The Family, of course. 

Unfortunately, the game with 
the St. Louis Stars turned into a 
90-minute yawn. St. Louis scored 
first, then five minutes before the 
intermission, Jelinek lofted a cor- 
ner kick past the St. Louis goal, 
perfectly placed to the center of 
Randy Horton’s forehead. Horton 
headed the ball toward goal, and 
Joey Fink deflected it into the nets. 
From then on, the Cosmos attacked, 
the Stars defended. Outmanned, St. 
Louis played for a draw. 

The only time the crowd showed 
any enthusiasm at all was when 
Cosmos midfielder Dieter Zjadel 
split his shorts, baring flesh from 
the top of his socks to his athletic 
supporter. The fans gave Dieter a 
standing ovation as he pranced stiff- 
legged to the sidelines, yanking his 
jersey down over his thighs and be- 
tween his legs like a cutesie-pie strip- 
per. 

“We've been working on that in 
practice,” said Clive Toye after the 
game. “We believe that soccer 
should be entertainment.” 

The Cosmos usually entertain 
their fans, but who entertains the 
Cosmos? Standing alone outside the 
Hofstra fieldhouse later, I suddenly 
realized something. In two weeks 
with the team, I hadn’t spotted a 
single pack of groupies—women 
who collect athletes the way athletes 
collect trophies. At that moment, 
Siggy Stritzl, the Cosmos’ All-Star 
midfielder, came out. 

“Siggy,” I said, “where are the 
groupies?” 

His answer summed up the state 
of American pro soccer. 

“Groupies?” he said, looking con- 
fused, ““what’s a groupie?” | 
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Secretariat's feats 
demand a two-part 
Sport Special: Joe 
McGinniss telling why 
the horse couldn't 

win the Triple Crown — 
and Pete Axthelm 
telling how he won it. 


SECRE 


There was considerable talk earlier this year, among 
people who did not know any better, that a race horse 
called Secretariat was likely to become the first horse 
in 25 years, and only the ninth since the invention of 
the cotton gin, to win what is called, in racing, the 
Triple Crown. 

The Triple Crown was invented in the 1920s by 
the people in charge of the Preakness and the Bel- 
mont Stakes in the hope that some of the glamor of 
the Kentucky Derby would rub off. The theory was 
that if it became important for a horse to win all 
three races, instead of just the Derby, which came 
first, then people would pay attention to the Preak- 
ness and the Belmont Stakes instead of saying, “Oh 
well, only 347 days till next year’s Derby.” 

The plan worked fine until 1948. Eight horses won 
the Triple Crown, including Citation that year (in- 
cluding also Sir Barton, who won it in 1919, before 
it was invented), but after that, for 25 years, no horse 
won it. Many theories have been offered as to why, 
but the truth is that television is to blame. Just as it 
killed baseball and picture magazines and _after- 


WHY IT WAS 
IMPOSSIBLE FOR 
TARIAT 


TOWIN 
THETRIPLE CROWN 


BY JOE McGINNISS 


dinner conversation, television killed the Triple Crown. 
I am not at liberty to explain my rationale. 

Most of the horses who won the Triple Crown did 
it around the time of World War II, when many of 
the better horses were away at the war, or else play- 
ing football at West Point. You will recall that in 
1944 things got so bad that a three-legged horse 
actually started in the Kentucky Derby. 

Several of the wartime winners of the Triple Crown 
had military names. Like War Admiral, Assault, Cita- 
tion. This was because the rich people who owned 
them felt it was patriotic to name horses this way. 
It would have been inappropriate, not to mention bad 
for the nation’s morale, if the Kentucky Derby of 1942, 
had been won by a horse named Rising Sun. 

The Triple Crown winners that did not have mil- 
itary names at least had flashy names, like Count Fleet 
or Whirlaway, or else names that implied grand stat- 
ure and nobility, like Sir Barton and Gallant Fox. 

The only one who did not fit was Omaha. Having 
the Triple Crown won by a horse named Omaha is 
not much better than having it won by a horse named 
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Peoria. But that was in 1935, a Depression year, when 
more horses were being eaten than raced. 

Anyway, at the beginning of this year there was a 
big fuss made about this horse called Secretariat, 
and many foolhardy people were predicting that he 
would be the first horse since Citation to win the 
Triple Crown. I knew all along, however, that he did 
not have a chance. 

I had seen him run once last year, as a two-year- 
old. It was in the Sanford, at Saratoga, the only race 
of his career in which he was not favored. He won 
by three lengths, without difficulty, beating Linda’s 
Chief, a speedy colt who had not been beaten before. 

The Sanford was one of seven of his nine races 
last year that he won. Actually, he won eight, but in 
the Champagne at Belmont in October, he knocked 
over a couple of horses in his haste to finish first and 
he was disqualified. He was like Bronco Nagurski. He 
would rather run through another horse than around 
him. And he was not only fast enough, but strong 
enough to do it. 

The only race he really lost as a two-year-old was 
the first race of his life, which he lost because some- 
one had neglected to tell him that when the bell 
rings and the door to the starting gate springs open, 
that means you are supposed to start running. By his 
next race, 11 days later, that oversight had been cor- 
rected. 


Q.. the winter, the people who owned Secretariat 
developed tax problems. What they did to raise cash 


was sell pieces of his future as a sire. They said they 
would race him for one more year and after that 
send him to stud. The buyers of the pieces, which cost 
$190,000 each, would start collecting as soon as Sec- 
retariat started to get paid for what he was going to 
get paid for after he finished racing. The pieces added 
up to $6 million plus a few dozen nickels and dimes, 
the biggest deal ever made in horse racing. Secretariat 
became the first horse in history to have the charts of 
his races reprinted in the Wall Street Journal. 

Despite all this, it was obvious to me, as it should 
have been to anyone who knew the first thing about 
the Triple Crown, that Secretariat did not have a 
chance to win it. 

Other, more logical reasons would develop later. 
but I was convinced from the start that the horse had 
no chance simply because of his name. Secretariat. 
It sounded like he belonged in the United Nations 
instead of at Churchill Downs. The only three-year-old 
of the season who would have been less appropriate 
as a winner of the Triple Crown was Shecky Greene. 


I went to the Triple Crown races this year to ob- 
serve Secretariat’s failure first hand. Following are my 
reports from the scene of each race, which, taken 
together, I think comprise the most lucid and coherent 
explanation you are likely to get as to why it was 
impossible for Secretariat to win the Triple Crown. 


THE KENTUCKY DERBY. I go to the stables 
early Thursday morning, two days before the Derby, 
to talk to the smart people who have been following 
the Derby prospects all spring. The sun has not yet 
risen and sometimes it is difficult to identify smart 
people in the dark. Nonetheless, eight people who at 
least in the dark sound like they know what they are 
talking about agree that Secretariat does not have a 
chance to win the Derby. 

The reason why it is so easy to decide this is that 
on April 21, in the Wood Memorial at Aqueduct, his 
last tune-up race for the Derby, Secretariat was 
beaten. In fact, he finished third. Coming after two 
races earlier in the spring, both of which he won 
without strain, this was the shock of the racing season. 

I ask the eight people in the dark why Secretariat 
lost the Wood. 

Here are the eight answers I receive: 

1) His workouts before the race were too fast. 

2) His workouts before the race were too slow. 

3) The pace of the race was too slow. 

4) His jockey wasn’t paying attention. 

5) It was the first time he had been required to 
run one mile and an eighth and he did not like 
to run so far. 

6) He had reached his peak the year before, as 
a two year-old, and now the other horses, who 
were still improving, were catching up to him. 

7) He had sore legs. 

8) He had a stomachache. 

Once the sun rises, I find some smart people whom 
I recognize. They all say they don’t know why he lost 
the Wood, but they agree that he will not win the 
Derby. “He’s been badly prepared,” says one. “It’s all 
been helter-skelter.” 

“He ain’t nothin’ special,” says another. ‘All he beats 
this year is Champagne Charlie in a couple of sprints, 
and you don’t see Champagne Charlie in this Derby. 
The Wood’s the first time he runs against real horses. 
There ain’t no mystery. He’s just an ordinary horse.” 

By the time I get to the press box that afternoon, 
the explanations are becoming either more erudite or 
more sinister, but still everyone agrees. 

“He’s a son of Bold Ruler,” one experienced racing 
writer says. “And everyone knows sons of Bold Ruler 
cannot last a distance. No son of Bold Ruler has ever 
won at a mile and a quarter as a three-year-old.” 

Another writer takes me aside and speaks in a whis- 
per. “Don’t tell anybody where you got this,” he says. 
“But the horse has arthritis. He won't even start in the 
Derby. They’re trying to hush it up because of the $6 
million. But remember—you didn’t hear it from me.” 


WAS THE BRASS MONKEY A WOMAN? 


Further speculations concerning the drink that defeated the Japanese Imperial Secret Service in World War IL 


Bits and pieces of the Brass 
Monkey legend are still surfac- 
ing. As hard to pin down as 
quicksilver, as boneless as 
oysters, but as hard to ignore as 
the jolt of brass knuckles. The 
truth? Where does it lie? 
Candidly, we don't 
know. 

It is rumored that 
early in 1942 the Japan- 
ese Imperial Secret 
Service began a con- 
~. centrated search for an 
agent Code name: Brass 
Monkey. Affiliation: our side. 

Gossip had it that a trafficker 
in information, probably Ha Fat, 
the quinine dealer had put the 
Secret Service onto a drinking 
club in the port of Macao. 

The Japanese began 
around the clock surveillance. 

Heavy Traffic 
The Club's heaviest trade 


was in a sunshine 
yellow drink It was 
named, like the club 
itself, after a small brass 
figurine perched in a 
niche beside the en- 
trance: The Brass Monkey. 

Soldiers of fortune, 
riff-raff, purported 
agents, and double 
agents, ordered the 
Brass Monkey. Smiled, 
were content, and went 
on with their business, 
nefarious and otherwise. 

A Clue 
One night an 
‘Imperial Observer was 
said to have noticed an 
unusual pattern. The 
club entertainer —a 
Eurasian chanteuse of 
notable endowments 
who called herself 
| Loyana—sang the same 
song repeatedly. Each 
time upon request. 
Loyana’s Swan Song 

Next night, the Imperial 
Agent allegedly returned with a 
cryptologist from the Code 
Division of the Kempeitei. Could 
he discern a message in 
Loyana's song, “My Love isa Man 
of Gold”? Was there a code in the 
lyrics? In the changing notes of 
the accompaniment? 

Was the Brass Monkey a 
woman? 

Perhaps Loyanawas'invited" 
to give a command performance 
in a lonely, fog-wrapped 
warehouse. S 

Perhaps after hours 
of “persuasion” she was 
forced to tell it all. 

In any event, the 
night following the time-of- 
many-singings, Loyana ew 
disappeared. Not - 
long after, the club 


closed. Not the Japanese file on 
the case, though. Till the end of 
the war the Brass Monkey was 
rumored to be a monkey wrench 
in the plans of the Axis. 

Still A Mystery 

Who then, was the Brass 
Monkey? Legend has it that 
Allied Agents learned his iden- 
tity from the coaster served with 
the Brass Monkey cocktail. When 
they crossed out the words, "No 
Evil/" then removed all the let- 
ters from “The Brass Monkey” 
which did not appear in “See, 
Hear, Speak,” they were left with 
the name: H. E. Rasske. That 
name, though, could have been 
an anagram for E. H. Kessar 
Or Rhea Kess. A woman. 

H.E’s Homage? 

Hearsay has it that every 
few years since the end of WW IL 
a gray-haired gentleman visits 
anun'’s cloister in Hong Kong 
across the estuary from Macao. 
Could he be the same man who 
some say once enjoyed a rela- 
tionship with Loyana? The same, 
perhaps, who is identified as 
H. E. Rasske, inventor of the 
Brass Monkey cocktail? 

What's a Brass Monkey? 

Its s an absolutely smashing 
drink made froma 
secret combination of 
liquors. Tasty, smooth 
and innocent looking, 
but potent. 

The color of sunshine 
with the mystery of 
moonlight. 

The Brass Monkey. 

For men and 

women who don't 
just wait for things 

| tohappen. 


HEUBLEIN 
COCKTAILS 


HEUBLEIN 


% e | 
BRASS MONKEY | 
— a) 


©1972. Heublein Brass Monkey. 48 Proof. Made with Rum, Smirnoff Vodka and Natural Flavors. Heublein. Inc.. Hartford, Conn. 06101. 
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The next morning, I go to the stables again, this 
time to look at the poor beast myself and to extend 
condolences to his trainer, Lucien Laurin, who won 
last year’s Derby with Riva Ridge. Laurin is not there, 
but the horse, grazing placidly outside his barn, is 
the most magnificent animal I’ve ever seen. Radiant 
chestnut in color, he has a massive neck, incredibly 
strong shoulders and beautiful proportion throughout 
the rest of his body. His bearing and demeanor in 
every way are of championship quality. What a pity 
he can’t run. 

There are a lot of horses who do have a chance to 
win the Derby and I go to look at a few of those. To 
me, the most interesting is Sham, the horse who prob- 
ably is going to win the race. After winning the Santa 
Anita Derby, he came east and finished four lengths 
ahead of Secretariat in the Wood Memorial and since 
has been training splendidly and seems in every way 
to have been perfectly prepared by his trainer, the 
astute though eccentric Cuban, Pancho Martin. 

“He gonna win,” Martin assures me. “No way he 
gonna lose. Everything is fine. Only bad thing is no root 
beer. I can’t drink no more ’cause of my stomach. 
Only root beer. They don’t have no root beer in 
Kentucky.” 

I watch Sham gallop gracefully around the track. 
The only concern I have is that he looks like the adoles- 
cent that he is—a high-school halfback—while Secre- 
tariat has the build of a Green Bay Packer. 

“That’s part of his problem,” I’m assured by an 
expert. “He’s too muscular. He’s all bunched up like 
a sprinter. Even if he was healthy—[whispering] 
and he isn’t—he’s not built to run a mile and a quar- 
tere” 

Sham, I decide, will win the Kentucky Derby. And 
poor Secretariat. What will all those investors say when 
their $6 million finishes up the track on arthritic knees 
with a bellyache? 


THE PREAKNESS. I arrive at Pimlico Friday 
morning, the day before the race. I want to ask a 
few of my experts what happened in the Derby. Not 
that I am concerned. Even though he won by two and 
a half lengths, storming past Sham in the homestretch 
and running the fastest Kentucky Derby in history and 
running the final quarter mile faster than any thor- 
oughbred race horse is supposed to be able to run 
the final quarter mile of a mile-and-a-quarter race, 
Secretariat is by no means likely to win the Preakness. 

Okay, granted he does not have arthritis. And grant- 
ed, this is one son of Bold Ruler who can stay the dis- 
tance. There remain flukey things about the Derby. 

Most important, Sham banged his head against the 


side of the starting gate before the race and cut his 
mouth and loosened two teeth so badly they had to 
be removed after the race. Even so, swallowing blood 
all the way around the track, and running right up 
close to that speed horse, Shecky Greene, he man- 
aged also to break the Kentucky Derby record and 
by no means was quitting in the stretch. 

“How you like to run a mile and a quarter with 
your teeth loose?” Pancho Martin inquires, making a 
fist and cocking his arm at anyone who asks if he 
still thinks Sham is better than Secretariat. “And then 
he get bump coming outta the gate. He get bump 
twice. My horse have excuses. He gonna win this race.” 

There are other factors—more esoteric, perhaps, 
but not insignificant. The Preakness will have a smaller 
field; probably only six horses will start. It is a six- 
teenth of a mile shorter, which should help Sham who 
runs faster earlier than Secretariat. The small field and 
lack of a legitimate pace will give Sham’s jockey, 
Lafitt Pincay Jr., who is perhaps the best jockey in 
America, a chance to outmaneuver Secretariat’s jockey, 
Ron Turcotte. No one questions Turcotte’s compe- 
tence, but there is a feeling that one-on-one against 
Pincay, he might not measure up. 

Added to this is the fact that at Pimlico the turns 
are sharper than at Churchill Downs, and Secretariat 
ran very wide on the stretch turn in the Derby, losing 
a good bit of ground. It seems quite possible that he 
will have even more trouble negotiating the tighter 
turns of the Preakness. 


S looks strong and sound. There is no 
question now about his ability. But as Pancho Martin 
says, using the Wood Memorial result in his calcula- 
tion, “Now we’re one and one. Today we see who’s 
better.” It seems apparent that for all the reasons 
cited above, Sham must be given the edge. I bet on 
Sham to win the Preakness. 


THE BELMONT STAKES. Well, as John Mitchell 
says, when the going gets tough, the tough get going. 
There no longer are any experts around to explain 
why Secretariat will not win the Belmont. In fact, all 
the experts are taking second mortgages on their homes 
to bet that he will. It is a landslide mentality. I have 
seen it before. It is full of flaws and unsound thinking. 

Yes, it was a surprise when Secretariat won the 
Preakness by exactly the same margin as the Derby, 
with Sham second again. But, to be fair, Sham had 
an excuse. This time he had been bumped so hard on 
the first turn that he smacked into the rail. Also, Tur- 
cotte surprised everyone, including Pincay, by bursting 
into the lead on the first turn. It does not seem likely 
that there can be any surprises at a mile and a half. 

Instead of talking to experts, I analyze statistics. 
And it seems obvious to me now that Secretariat has 
only the slimmest of chances to win the Belmont Stakes. 


Men and machines take an unmerciful beating in 
the gruelling Baja Road Race. So does a car wax. 

Before the start of the race, three of the Simoniz 
Team Datsuns were waxed with new Simoniz® Pre- 
soft—the other three with Simoniz Liquid. The next 
500 miles are now history. The drivers flogged their 
Datsuns through dry river beds filled with abrasive sand 
—plunged through axle-deep mud the consistency of 
heavy grease. During the day, the sun beat down like a 
heat lamp gone crazy — 
at night, temperatures 
plummeted below freez- 
ing. When it was all over, 
the Datsuns were so 
heavily encrusted with 
baked-on filth, it was 
hard to determine their 
original color. 


Eng clas “ 


New Simoniz° Pre-soft and Liquid. 


Could any car wax take this terrific punishment? 
Simoniz Pre-soft and Liquid did. A quick wash at En- 
senada removed every trace of mud and grime. All six 
cars were as bright and sparkling as they were at the 
start—except for a few small rock chips and one minor 
scrape on the mini-pickup shown above, caused by 
an encounter with a cactus just outside of San Felipe. 

Simoniz Pre-soft and Liquid—the two new car 
waxes that survived 52 automatic car washes—sur- 
vived the Baja Road 
Race, the most gruel- 
ling test of all. Isn't that 
the kind of protection 
you want for your car? 

Get new Simoniz 
Pre-soft or Liquid, and 
get set for the long win- 
ter months ahead. 


Protection the Baja couldn’t beat! 


©1973 MORTON. NORWICH PROOUCTS ING, SIMONIZ IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK. 
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First of all, since Citation won the Triple Crown in 
1948, six horses have come this far and failed in the 
Belmont. The mile and a half is so much further than 
they've ever gone before that unexpected things tend 
to occur. And besides, no son of Bold Ruler has ever 
won a race at a mile and a half in his three-year-old 
year. 

Even more intriguing is the fact that in the previous 
16 years, nine horses have gone off in the Belmont 
Stakes as odds-on favorites. Eight of those nine lost. 

Pancho Martin says there’s no doubt in his mind: 
Sham will win the race. Besides Sham, My Gallant, 
who had run in the Derby with an injury, is now fully 
recovered and won a race against older horses the 
previous week. Then there is a promising colt called 
Pvt. Smiles who looks like he can go the distance. 
These others are interesting, but it seems to me this 
is the race where class will tell. I bet on Sham to win 
the Belmont Stakes. 


It was a seven-week drama unlike anything else in 
sport: A challenge to the intellect, a roller-coaster for 
the emotions and, ultimately, an affirmation of a kind 
of greatness that racing people may not witness again 
in a lifetime. It began in confusion and defeat and 
ended in spectacular triumph. Its plot was unpredict- 
able and its pace uneven, as long hours of doubt and 
anticipation exploded into split-second bursts of speed 
that almost defied comprehension. Now it is over, and 
the hero of the piece, the glistening chestnut colt named 
Secretariat, stands as racing’s first Triple Crown winner 
in a quarter of a century. 

Yet the story of his quest for that crown retains an 
irresistible fascination. For somewhere within it, be- 
hind the well-publicized track records and the easy 
superlatives that flowed from hundreds of typewriters 
in the hours between each victory and each deadline, 
is the secret of the elusive combination of ability, 
planning and good fortune that can—on occasions that 
are all too rare—transform the dreams that are the 
lifeblood of racing into blazing, unforgettable reality. 

It began at bustling, businesslike Aqueduct, in New 


HOW SECRETARIAT DID 
WIN THE TRIPLE CROWN 


There is this two-year-old colt who started for the 
first time in his life a few months ago and won with 
ease. His name is Capito and he is a half-brother to 
Riva Ridge and owned by Meadow Stable, which owns 
Riva Ridge and—until the end of the year—Secretariat, 
and he is trained by Lucien Laurin who trains Riva 
Ridge and Secretariat and he is ridden by Ron Tur- 
cotte. A lot of people are starting to talk already about 
how this Capito looks so good it is scary and what a 
good chance he has to become only the second Triple 
Crown winner since Citation in 1948 and only the 
tenth since the invention of the cotton gin. 

This, it seems to me, is nonsense. For one thing, 
there never have been Triple Crown winners in con- 
secutive years, much less Triple Crown winners owned, 
trained and ridden by the same people. 

Besides, Capito is a funny name. It sounds Italian, 
and no horse with an Italian-sounding name ever has 
won the Triple Crown. Besides that, Pancho Martin 
has a couple of pretty good two-year-olds of his own. 
So I can tell you right now that this Capito doesn’t have 
a chance, no matter what people are saying, and next 
year at this time I will be glad to explain exactly why 
it was impossible for him to win the Triple Crown. 


BY PETE AXTHELM 


York, on April 21—two weeks before the Kentucky 
Derby. Until that afternoon, there was no real Triple 
Crown drama. As a two-year-old, Secretariat had 
dominated his rivals so completely that he was chosen 
as the best horse of the year—of any age. Shortly 
after he had turned three, his value had been under- 
lined in financial terms; he had been syndicated for a 
record $6,080,000. Then he had launched his season’s 
campaign with two smashing performances, bulling 
between horses to win one, then leading almost all the 
way to equal a track record in the second. Now he 
was the odds-on favorite in his final Derby prep, the 
Wood Memorial. Once that was out of the way, he 
was expected to virtually breeze through the Derby, 
Preakness and Belmont, to wrap up the Triple Crown. 

Trainer Lucien Laurin, standing in a box near the 
finish line with the colt’s strikingly attractive owner, 
Mrs. Helen (Penny) Tweedy, was among the first to 
sense the trouble. A small, gray-haired man with a 
taut, worried face, Laurin was not specially alarmed 
as he watched Secretariat race far back through the 
early furlongs of the one-and-one-eighth-mile Wood 
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But he was much more concerned when he glanced at 
the teletimer and saw that the horses in front were 
running at a laughingly slow pace. That meant that 
Secretariat would have to finish with a sensational 
burst of speed to win. Laurin tensed and waited to see 
if that burst was forthcoming. 

The result was painfully discouraging. The big colt 
didn’t accelerate at all through the stretch, and Laurin 
muttered to himself as he watched Secretariat finish a 
weak third. Then, putting down his binoculars, he 
asked absently, “Who won, anyway?” 

“You did,” said a man in the box. For a moment, 
Laurin looked incredulous. Then he realized that he 
had indeed won—with Angle Light, a lightly regarded 
horse from his stable. The victory, however, was scant 
consolation. Laurin had to force a smile to get through 
the trophy presentation. Then he went back to the 
barn to check on Secretariat—and to begin the most 
pressure-filled two weeks any horseman ever faced. 

Overnight, the superhorse lost his luster. Countless 
horsemen and reporters deserted Secretariat within 
hours after the Wood. Mystified by his bad race, some 
insisted that he must be ailing; many others subscribed 
to the fashionable and thoroughly discredited theory 
that as a son of the brilliant stallion Bold Ruler, Secre- 
tariat lacked the bloodlines to run beyond a mile. 

Breeding is perhaps the most intriguing—and cer- 
tainly the most misunderstood—of all facets of 
thoroughbred racing. And as the greatest sire in 
American history, Bold Ruler was, naturally enough, 
the most misunderstood of all. The truth was that even 
before Secretariat started in the Derby, Bold Ruler 
had sired ten winners of stakes races at a mile and a 
quarter or more—a total that surpassed all U.S. sires 
of the past two decades. But Bold Ruler had also sired 
more winners at short distances than had other stal- 
lions, and some self-styled experts had used that evi- 
dence to proclaim him strictly a sire of sprinters. 

Even if there had been a legitimate question about 
Secretariat’s Bold Ruler blood, there could have been 
no doubt about the quality on his female side. His 
dam, Somethingroyal, never raced, but she still repre- 
sented the most magical work of one of the most 
remarkable breeders in history—Penny Tweedy’s fa- 
ther, the late Christopher Chenery. One of his shrewdest 
investments was a $30,000 mare called Imperatrice. She 
foaled three stakes winners and, bred to Princequillo, 
a sire noted for stamina, she produced her most im- 
portant daughter, Somethingroyal. 

The niceties of Secretariat’s heritage were all but 
lost, however, amid the unparalleled pressure and 
frantic activity of Derby Week. At that crucial point, 
breeding and press clippings mean less than hour-to- 
hour health, and as the big race approached, there 


seemed to be valid reason to question Secretariat’s 
condition. No one familiar with the experienced 
Laurin suspected that he would start an injured horse, 
but the trainer acted so edgy and distraught that many 
visitors took away an impression that, at the least, 
Secretariat must be below his best form. Jimmy (The 
Greek) Snyder sent word from Las Vegas that his 
sources reported Secretariat had a bad knee. 

Churchill Downs, May 5: As the race approached, 
there was a final flurry of rumors. One acquaintance 
even grabbed Laurin and consoled him, saying, “I’m 
sorry, | heard you had to scratch your horse.” Lucien 
was flabbergasted, but Secretariat was blissfully unper- 
turbed. Four hours before the biggest race of his life, 
in fact, the colt was sound asleep in his stall. When 
groom Ed Sweat awakened him, he was ready. But 
nobody could have known just how prepared he was— 
until Ron Turcotte asked him to move on the first turn. 

“I hadn’t forgotten the Wood,” said Turcotte. 
“Naturally, I was worried. But when I asked him to 
run just a little, I felt him pick up the pace on his own, 
and I knew we were all right.” What followed was, 
simply, the greatest performance in the 99-year his- 
tory of the Derby. With each quarter-mile, Secretariat 
picked up speed. Then he was at the head of the 
stretch and most of the big field was behind him, and 
only the gallant Sham was left to beat. Sham was a 
fine horse, good enough to have won almost any other 
Derby. Secretariat swept past him as if Sham were 
tied to the quarter-pole. Thundering home in a record- 
breaking 23-second stretch drive. Secretariat won back 
all his old respect. This was a great horse. 


imlico, May 19: This was where the drama be- 
came hard to follow. There was the six-horse field, 
breaking smoothly from the gate and moving past the 
stands at a modest clip; there was Secretariat, drifting 
amiably along in last place. Then, suddenly Turcotte 
nudged his mount, there was a blur of blue-and-white 
silks on the far outside, and by the time the horses came 
out of the first turn, Secretariat was in front—and the 
race was virtually over. Turcotte had violated all pre- 
cepts by moving wide around the turn, losing many 
lengths; but as the jockey explained later, he had little 
choice: When Secretariat was ready to deliver his Ko 
punch, there was no holding him back. 

Many spectators at the Preakness were forced to 
view several videotape replays before they could ap- 
preciate the full grandeur of Secretariat’s move on the 
first turn, but once they had seen, they invariably 
became believers. The doubters who had been so vol- 
uble before the Derby had all but disappeared. As the 
Belmont approached, Secretariat appeared on the cov- 
ers of both national newsmagazines; there was televi- 
sion features and newspaper profiles, and all the media 
invariably came back to the word that had become a 
catch phrase: Superhorse. 
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Grande Canadian. 


From the last North American frontier. 


From the pride 

of a rugged land, from 
rich Canadian grains, 
from glacierpure water, 
comes Grande Canadian. 


Made smooth 
from selected 
Canadian Whiskies. 


EIGHTY PROOF ©GRANDE CANADIAN IMPORTS GO., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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It made Lucien Laurin shudder. As the most impor- 
tant human character in the Triple Crown drama, 
Laurin had found himself at odds with the public 
throughout. When others were abandoning Secretariat 
after the Wood, Lucien maintained a stout faith in 
him. The standard conditioning manual for Derby 
horses specified long workouts before the race, but 
Laurin, despite criticism, had steadfastly held to his 
schedule of short, quick works for Secretariat. Now, 
ironically, the outsiders were on the bandwagon again, 
and it was Lucien who felt compelled to urge caution. 

“The more I look at that Belmont Stakes history 
book,” he muttered one morning, “the more scared I 
get. I never saw a race where so many favorites get 
beat.” Laurin was too modest to note that favorites 
sometimes lose the Belmont because their trainers are 
unable to adapt their horses to the unusual distance. 
This was not a problem facing Secretariat; Laurin had 
already won the race twice. 

Nevertheless, the tension around his headquarters, 
Barn Five at Belmont, was palpable. One visitor asked 
the 60-year-old trainer, “You having fun?” 

“You kidding?” he snapped. “I’m tired. I feel like 
I'm 70,” Laurin, who had been contemplating retire- 
ment only three years earlier, before Mrs. Tweedy 
asked him to take over her stable, was nearing the 
end of a lucrative but difficult road. He had won two 
Derbies in a row for Mrs. Tweedy—the first one with 
Riva Ridge—and Riva had also won the 1972 Bel- 
mont. But he knew that if this Belmont slipped away, 
much of the satisfaction of his feats would be lost. 


N.. York, of course, is the most fitting of sites for 


the Belmont—a race that wrecked the Triple Crown 
hopes of six good colts during the years since Citation 
had won it all. New Yorkers are the most cynical of 
horseplayers. Although the general public may bet 
unquestionably on heralded Triple Crown contenders, 
the hardened track regulars practically expect such 
favorites to falter; they even spend a good bit of their 
valuable handicapping time searching for the “knocks” 
against such stars. The two most prominent anti-Secre- 
tariat groups included a few speed handicappers and a 
larger clan of breeding pundits. 

The speed faction had been led, throughout Secre- 
tariat’s career, by restauranteur and horse owner Dan 
Lavezzo, who has become something of a legend in his 
own right for his definitive dismissal of Secretariat: 
“He has no lick.” A master of quarter-mile speed, 
Lavezzo _rejected—and bet against—Secretariat 
throughout his career until the Preakness, when the 


colt finally registered a quarter that met his standards. 
Laurin was amused by this school of Secretariat criti- 
cism; he feels that if he were set down, the champion 
could rattle off a quarter in 21 seconds—which is as 
fast as thoroughbreds are able to run. 

At the other end of the spectrum was actor Martin 
Gabel, a noted student of breeding. Gabel can recite 
the bloodlines of countless obscure claiming horses, 
adding perspicacious anecdotes about their parents. 
(“The mare showed speed on the Coast . . . the Bar- 
bary Coast.”) But somehow he never quite accepted 
Bold Ruler as a distance stallion, and he held out 
against Secretariat until the moment he crossed the 
Churchill Downs wire. Even then, he scoffed at Bold 
Ruler’s total of 11 distance stakes winners, and added 
ominously, “How many Bold Rulers have won at a 
mile and a half?” 

Belmont Park, June 9: Citation won the 1948 Bel- 
mont by eight lengths. Secretariat, as millions know, won 
his mind-boggling Belmont by 31, setting a world rec- 
ord for a dirt track by running a mile and a half in two 
minutes, 24 seconds. On the evidence of speed and 
the caliber of competition, I suspect that Secretariat 
is a better colt than Citation was; but I also discover 
that they inspired the same kind of feelings. 

Secretariat needed only half a mile to dispose of his 
arch-rival Sham in the Belmont. Then, as he spurted 
to a clear lead, I glanced at the teletimer and saw that 
he was setting the fastest pace in the history of the 
event. He was so far ahead at the time that there was 
little chance he could lose. But for a moment I won- 
dered if he might tarnish his Triple Crown by stagger- 
ing home exhausted, with some rival in hot pursuit. 
Later, I came across the forebodings of the late Joe 
Palmer, greatest of all racing writers, as he recounted 
them in The Blood-Horse magazine after the 1948 
Belmont: “I knew that he might stagger in, but if 
Citation was the horse I thought he was, that would 
not have been enough. A gasping, barely won victory 
would have been almost as bad as a defeat. and I 
would have been sorry for either, and I would have 
written a bad story, and afterward I would have be- 
haved illogically. . . . (Then) Citation opened away. 
. .. The Belmont crowd began to roar... .” 

The mood was the same this spring, the result even 
more exhilarating. For with every fluid stride of the 
Belmont—indeed, of all three classic races—Secretariat 
proved that he was even more than the horse we 
thought he was. Perhaps the pre-Derby crisis and the 
tension before the Belmont were no more than suitable 
preludes to that moment when he exploded into the 
sweeping far turn at Belmont, defining his own great- 
ness as he raced alone, framed against the green hedge 
background, and finally, drawing even the most hard- 
bitten critics together in an esthetic and emotion- _ 
al moment we may never experience again in rac- § 
ing: A moment that gave real meaning to jockey 
Turcotte’s post-race comment, “This is the peo- ae 
ple’s horse.” : 
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THIS MONTH'S QUIZ MASTER 


For three years “The Sports- 
caster of the Year for New 
York,’”” MARV ALBERT, WNBC 
Radio Sports Director, is 
heard daily on Sports Line. 


GRADE YOURSELF 

14-16 EXCELLENT 

11-13 VERY GOOD 
8-10 FAIR 


1. Which NFL team had the best rush- 
ing average (5.1 yards per carry) in 
the 1972 season? 

a. Miami 

b. Pittsburgh 

c. Chicago 


2. This horse was the last Triple Crown 
winner prior to Secretariat. 

a. Assault 

b. Northern Dancer 

¢. Citation 


3. Which player holds the record for 
the most home runs by a pitcher in 
his career? 

a. Wes Ferrell 

b. Warren Spahn 

c. Bob Gibson 


4. Which one of the following was a 
consensus All-America basketball player 
three times? 

a. Bill Bradley 


b. Jerry lucas 
c. Rick Mount 


5. Who was the coach of the Los 
Angeles lakers immediately before Bill 
Sharman? 

a. Joe Mullaney 

b. Bill van Breda Kolff 

c. Fred Schaus 


6. Which of these schools was the last 
to win back-to-back NCAA hockey 
championships? 

a. Cornell 

b. Harvard 

c. Boston University 


7. He led the National Football League 
with the most touchdown receptions 
during the 1972 season. 


ke sy 
ROPE AL NIN 4 


a. Gene Washington (SF) 
b. Rich Caster 
¢. Gene Washington (Minn.) 


8. True or False: Ty Cobb was the 
only player ever to have his uniform 


number retired by the Detroit Tigers? 


9. Which hockey player has been se- 
lected to the National Hockey League 
All-Star team the most times? 

a. Stan Mikita 

b. Frank Mahovlich 

c. Bobby Hull 


10. This team holds the NHL record 
for the most losses in one season. 

a. Philadelphia Flyers 

b. California Golden Seals 

c. New York Islanders 


11. Match these professional athletes 
with the colleges they attended. 

Bob Love Michigan 

Ron Johnson Southern University 
Ken Dryden Southern California 
Tom Seaver Cornell 


12. Who is the only NBA player to hit 
more than 70 percent of his field goal 
attempts for an entire season? 

a. Kareem-Abdul-Jabbar 

b. Rick Barry 

c. Wilt Chamberlain 


13. Which man was the 
money-winner in professional 
in 1972? 

a. Ken Rosewall 

b. Rod Laver 

c. Stan Smith 


leading 
tennis 


14. Which of the following pitchers 
has never won the Cy Young Award? 
a. Gaylord Perry 

b. Jim Lonborg 

c. Mickey Lolich 


15. Match the athlete with the night- 
club he operates. 


Joe Namath Daisy Buchanan’s 
Derek Sanderson The Sports Page 
Rod Gilbert Bachelors III 
Mike Dikta Harlow’s 


16. What player was a member of one 
of the two teams involved in the four 
separate games when Joe Adcock, Gil 
Hodges, Rocky Colavito and Willie 
Mays each hit four homers? 

a. Billy Pierce 

b. Billy Loes 

c. Billy O'Dell 


FOR ANSWERS TURN TO PAGE 107 
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BECOME A NEW MAN - OWN 
A HANDSOME-RUGGED BODY! 


Our New System will develop muscles so fantastic 
that your muscles and strength will seem to be al- 
most Super-Human! Thousands have doubled or 
tripled their strength while following our unique 
methods. It is actually possible to have everyday 
muscular growth while following our body-building 
<| System! Imagine what you could accomplish while 
following our methods? Regardless of theshapeyou 
are in, WE CAN IMPROVE YOUR BODY 100%! 


BIG A SPLASH 
HE’LL MAKE/ 


OK! IF IT’S MUSCLES 

YOU WANT...THEN 

MUSCLES |’M GOING 
TO GET/ 


Mae Pon ie In JUST WEEKS, you'll astonish your friends as 
your body begins to grow and develop. Other men 
will respect and envy you — you’ll have the build 
that ALL girls admire! In just MINUTES a day, 
4 you'll build a powerful body — so powerful you will 

command the respect and attention of EVERYONE 
you come in contact with. Regardless of your age, 
whether you’re skinny or fat, tall or short — WE 
CAN, AND WILL build you a powerful body — 


rippling with muscularity. 
SKINNY? 


MUSCLES WILL 
APPEAR ... 
ALMOST LIKE 
\ MAGIC! 
Nea ane 


Gi) NOW 
'M DRIPPING 
WITH MUSCLES: 


UNIVERSAL 
80LYB8U. DING 
COURSE | SAW 
ADVERTISED 
TODAY / 


FAT WILL 
DISAPPEAR — 
REPLACED BY 
MUSCLES! 


AND | OWE IT 
3 ALL TO UNIVERSAL 
_, SODYBUILDING/ 


NIVERSAL BODYBUILDING 
ox 485, Dept. 


pt.c 
Dearborn, Mich. 48121 
1 Shoot the ‘works’ to me free! Rush me all 


that free muscle-building information, so that | 

q | | can add inches of powerful muscles — all in 
the privacy of my home. | am sending 25¢ to | 

] help cover postage and handling costs. | am 


| under no obligation. (Please print) 


] Name Age 
] Address 
I City State Zip 


JUDO-SAVATE 
MUJITSU 


THE GREATEST SELF- 
DEFENSE SYSTEM 
KNOWN TO MAN! 


When you complete our course-you may have the ability 
to break planks of wood in half-with your bare hands!! 


Regardless of your age, youcan and completely protect themselves 
master this TOTAL SELF-DE- from men twice their size; in just 
FENSE SYSTEM! It doesn’t seconds the Karate Master can 
require muscles or size to be a completely immobilize any attack- 
MASTER at self-defense, but it er-destroying him. Easy to learn. 
does require KNOW-HOW!! The Free Brochure reveals self-defense 
knowledge of Karate has enabled techniques. Send 25¢ for postage 


small, slight men to successfully and handling. 
ee eb ee en ne eg a 


ij Mail to: Name Age__ | 

a UNIVERSAL | 

a Dept.E Address i 
Box 303 F 

a Detroit, iy FREE fi 

¥ Mich. 48239 State Zip BROCHURE q 
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FOOTBALL FANS ONLY 


Send us $3 and we'll rush you the next 8 
issues of FOOTBALL NEWS, America’s No. 1 
grid weekly. In depth coverage of college and 
pro football plus outstanding predictions. A 
regular $5.20 value on the news-stand. Mailed 
to reach you at mid-week. Money back 
guarantee. 


FOOTBALL NEWS, Dept. S 
19830 Mack Ave., Grosse Pointe, Mich. 48236 


YES—Here’s my $3. Start sending me FOOT- 
BALL NEWS immediately for the next 8 weeks. 
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\SE BALL 


BASE BA 
{GAME 


If you 
think that 


the ACTION | can get a full refund if not satisfied. 
is missing in 

BASEBALL... NAME 

Try the exciting 

way to enjoy this ADDRESS __ 

sport. ASG MAJOR aie 

LEAGUE BASEBALL 

GAME is all ACTION. STATE Te 


Every major league player 
is individually represented 
to bring all his real-life abilities 

and statistics to your table-top. 
All managerial decisions are yours. 


(Mail teday and get next week’‘s issue.) 
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BEAT THE DICE TABLES 


Double-Your-Money-Back Guarantee 
Play in all Legalized Casinos 
Place only 5 bets. All numbers are in your favor... 
including 7...2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10,.11, 12... 
You win every roll! 

Send $1 for Details. M. C. CORBIN CO. Dept. MGS9 
P.O. Box 869, Radio City Sta., N.Y. 10019 


WRITE FOR OUR FREE DETAILED BRO- 
CHURE TODAY, and bring real baseball action 
into your home. 


Name 
Address 


FOOTBALL JERSEYS 
Custom order your choice of jersey num- 
ber. Personalize jerseys with your name 
on the back, pro style. Quality, authentic 
game jerseys. Wide selection. Ideal for 
recreation weer or made-to-order gift. 
Send now for 1973-74 catalog. Rush 
name, address and 25¢ coin to cover 
postage and handling to: 
SCORE-LINEUP COMPANY 

P.0. Box 8344 Spokane, Wash. 99203 


State 


MAIL TO: 
GERNEY GAMES, INC. 
P.O. Box 376, Bloomfield, N. J. 07003 


City Zip 
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POETIC JUSTICE 
“The King Is Dead, Long Live The King” 
by Arnold Hano in the July SPORT was 
on excellent article that | enjoyed very 
much. Mr. Hano did a commendable 
job. He was honest, sincere, and showed 
an uncanny ability to decipher Muham- 
mad Ali’s effect on our society. But | 
do have one criticism, directed mostly 
to the title: Muhammad Ali is not dead, 
and not by a long shot. Anyone with 
an iota of boxing sense would realize if 
Ali’s jaw hadn‘t been broken, he would 
have easily defeated Ken Norton. The 
world will find out what I’m trying to 
say come September 10, and unfortu- 
nately for him, so will Ken Norton. So 
watch out, George Foreman: 
The King will return 
And he'll not stop 
Till he’s at the top 
With left and right pops. 
An Ogden Nash, !‘m not. 
Vinnie Abbaleo 
Nutley, N.J. 
P.S. This is about my 140th letter to 
SPORT and | have an unblemished rec- 
ord of never having had one printed. 
Come on fellas, give me a break. 


Ed. Nash, no. Muhammad, 
Here's your break. 


maybe. 


SUPER PSYCHE 
You say that Reggie Jackson (July) “sees 
the problem (of becoming a superstar) 
in terms of technique, not personality.” 
Any armchair psychologist would 
readily disagree. In one quote from Mr. 
Jackson, the word “I” appears exactly 
17 times. Perhaps if he thought less of 
himself and more of the other 24 Oak- 
land A's, the words “‘Not Yet” could be 
removed from the title of the article— 
“Reggie Jackson Superstar (Not Yet).” 


David M. Leveton 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Ed. Congratulations on phrasing your 
opinion in such a way that the word “I” 
is not used once—except in quotes. 


KIETTERS 
TOS 


CONTINUED 


PITCHING SLIP 
For 25 years | have prided myself on 
knowing my left hand from right. And 
then along came Nolan Ryan (July). The 
picture you show has him throwing ihe 
ball with what | always thought was a 
right hand, yet your article identifies 
him as a lefthander. 

Gentlemen, where did | go wrong? 


Nancy Brafard 
Beria, Ohio 


Ed. You didn't go wrong; we did. Ryan, 
of course, is righthanded—and the ref- 
erence in 
semantics. 


the article was a slip in 


COVER JINX 
In the June issue of SPORT, you bragged 
about the good fortune which found Os- 
car Robertson and Dave Cowens after 
they appeared on the cover of your 
magazine. June’s cover-man A. J. Foyt, 
could not finish the Indianapolis 332'. 
The day after | saw George Foreman 
on July's cover, he filed for divorce. 
Maybe you should put the nation’s No. 
] sports fan, Mr. Nixon, on your next 
cover. What could possibly happen to 
him? 
Jerry Balsam 
Oceanside, N.Y. 


PHOTO CREDITS 
Dan Baliotti—90. Paul Bereswill—85. Peter 


Biro—62 (bottom). Bernard Cahier—36 
(2), 39. Chicago ‘“Tribune’—68. Slaine 
Clay—30. Bruce Curtis—55. Dave Maenza 
—70. Manny Rubio—62 (top left and 
right), 66 (2), 67. Carl Shalak, Jr—40 
(left). Tony Tomsic—40 (4 inserts on right). 
ees 26, 35, 46, 54, 105. Wide World 
= ). 


] ANSWERS 
From page 22 


1¢c.2¢.3a.4b.5a.6c.7 a. 8 False 
9c. 10 c. 11 Bob Love—Southern Uni- 
versity; Ron Johnson—Michigan; Ken 
Dryden—Cornell; Tom Seaver—USC. 12 
c. 13 c. 14¢c. 15 Joe Namath—Bachelors 
Ill; Derek Sanderson—Daisy Buchana:’s; 
Rod Gilbert—Harlow’s; Mike Ditka—ihe 
Sports Page. 16 b. 
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THE TALLEST HUMAN IN THE 
WORLD...AND HIS DAD! 


Robert Wadlow, at age 22, 

reached the record height of = é 

8 ft. 11.1 in. His father was the bs 
long time Mayor of Alton, Illinois. * 


The highest divorce settlement 
ever made was $9,500,000. 


single unbroken 
app on record is 
1,568.5 in. The apple was 
15 in. in diameter! 


The greatest number of 
children produced by a 
mother is an unbelievable 69. 


The most expensive wine 
in the world cost about 
$300 a glass. 
Here it is—the only book 
of its kind—The Guinness 
Book of World Records— 
enlarged and up-dated! It 
contains over 3,000 all- 
time records, statistics, 
spectacular feats of man, 
nature, science, space, the 
arts, entertainment, the 
world of sports and little 
known fantastic phenomena. 
Packed with unbelievable 
facts and over 400 photos! 
SETTLE ANY ARGUMENT! 
AMAZE YOUR FRIENDS! 
You won't be able to put 
it down, This 637 page fan- 
tastic hard-covered volume 
is a must for any 
library. Nearly 10 mil- 
lion copies sold 
worldwide. 


The 
biggest! 
smallest! 
richest! 
tallest! 
highest! 
shortest! 
oldest! 
earliest! i ; 
lightest! 

longest! 4 
fastest! ; 
slowest! & - 
rarest! * ‘ 
greatest! Y a |  . 


Sword “Swallowing” 


Alex Linton from Ireland 
holds the record! Here he 
“swallows” four 27-inch 


| COVERED 


FULL 
he’s orily 63 inches tall. 
THE HEAVIEST HUMAN EDITION! 


...on record weighed 1,069 
Ibs. and was buried in a 
box the size of a piano case. 


LARGEST CAR: 
The Bugatti “Royale” of which 
only six were made, measured 

22 ft. in length. The hood alone 
was over 7 ft. long. 


YOU CAN BELIEVE IN GUINNESS! BEFORE ANY RECORD 
GOES IN THIS BOOK IT MUST BE DOCUMENTED FIRST! 


Only $5.95. MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. 


“THE KIND OF BOOK “IT’S VALID, 

A PERSON CAN READ AUTHORITATIVE... 

WITHOUT STOPPING” AN INDISPENSABLE 
—Saturday Review BOOK” —The N.Y. Times 


See eee ee 


BOOK OF WORLD RECORDS, DEPT. 5-232 
1966 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10023 


Please rush me _____ Guinness Book Of World 
Records at $5.95 ea. (plus 60¢ post. and hand.) En- 
closed is my check or money order for $_ 
If not completely satisfied, I’ll return the book with- 
in 15 days for a full refund. 


name 
please print 


address 


ene ee 
Make check/money order payable to 
Book Of World Records 
© Broadway Bookfinders, 1973 


Over 
*3,000 in 
prizes 


Awarded Monthly 


Draw 
the Prospector 


Let the prospector help you test your tal- 
ent. You may win one of five $795.00 Com- 
mercial Art Scholarships or any one of one 
hundred $10.00 cash prizes! 

Draw the prospector any size except like 
a tracing. Use pencil. Every qualified en- 
trant receives a free professional estimate 
of his art talent. 

Scholarship winners get the complete 
home study course in commercial art 
taught by Art Instruction Schools, Inc., 
one of America’s leading home study art 
schools. 

Try for an art scholarship in advertising 
art and illustrating, cartooning or painting. 
Your entry will be judged in the month re- 
ceived but not later than October 31, 1973. 
Prizes awarded for best drawings of vari- 
ous subjects received from qualified en- 
trants age 14 and over. One $25 cash 
award for the best drawing from entrants 
age 12 and 13. No drawings can be re- 
turned. Our students and professional art- 
ists not eligible. Contest winners will be 
notified. Send your entry today. 

MAIL THIS COUPON TO ENTER CONTEST 
ART INSTRUCTION SCHOOLS, INC. 
Studio 38-1830 
500 South Fourth Street 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55415 

Please enter my drawing in your 
monthly contest. (PLEASE PRINT) 


Name 
Occupation Age 
Address Apt ——- 
City == State 

Zip Code 


County. 
3 %, Telephone Number—___—____ 
= Accredited by the Accrediting Commission 
. of the National Home Study Council. 
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ITT Credit Reserve can 
give you the security 
of knowing $3,000 

is available to you 
within 24 hours. 


ITT Credit Reserve is a personal 
financial service funded and estab- 
lished by International Telephone 
and Telegraph Corporation for those 
25 and over with family incomes of 
at least $8,000. 

Membership provides you and your 
family with a $3,000 line of credit, 
all or any part of which may be 
drawn upon in less than 24 hours. 
A payment schedule and full 
information on interest rates are 
available upon inquiry. 

Your inquiry about ITT Credit Re- 
serve will be treated in complete 


MLETTERS 
TOPCRT 


CONTINUED 


OFF-TARGET PUNCHES 


Tim Tyler states in his article on George 
Foreman that Foreman took a lot of 
| punches from Ron Stander and Terry 
| Daniels. This is very interesting consider- 
ing the fact that George never fought 
either Stander or Daniels. | would sug- 
gest that you get a writer more familiar 
with boxing to write the next story you 
| | do about boxing, or at least someone 
who will not get Foreman mixed up with 


confidence. 


TTT CREDIT RESERVE ] = 


SSCS SOSHSSSS ESE SSH SESH SESH EHSHES SHHSHSHEHSSHHHHHESHHHEHEHHEHEEHEHEEE 


Please send information on ITT Credit Reserve. No obligation, of course 


Joe Frazier, who did get hit with regu- 
larity by the two “mediocre” fighters. 


C. A. Jackson 
Beaumont, Texas 


at 
a service ot 


International Telephone 
and Telegraph Cerporation 


Ed. Maybe Tim did let one punch slip 
by him. Sorry. 


NAME AGE 
Letters To SPORT 
CITY STATE —— ZIP 205 East 42nd St. 


Mail to: F. Robert Stark, Service Director, 2020 First Security Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 84111 New York, N.Y. 10017 
or phone toll-free 800-453-9100 (24 hours a day — 7 days a week) 


"8mm SPORTS MOVIES! 
4 mim ! 
BLACK AND WHITE AND COLOR ON 200FT. REEL APPROX. 10 MINS. 


ADDRESS 


Sent BOXING FOOTBALL BASKETBALL OLYMPICS 
RGREAT-FIGHTS NEW! (J FOOTBALL FOLLIES (NBA HIGHLIGHTS '72 MUNICH — 1972 
ora Foley, Spoofing the game! : 
0 NBA HIGHLIGHTS '71 The heroics, the heartbreaks, the 
0 cre A paket lad lysed pet 0 SUPER BOWL '73 0 Great teams in action joys of victory and the agonies 
as peer NORTON Dolphins vs. Redskins highlights of 1970-71 of defeat, captured on film asa 
alii Aba RES a O SUPER BOWL '72 season. lasting memento on these four 
Quarry | . The upset of the Decade Cowboys vs. Dolphins. [NBA PLAYOFFS '70 great films. 
(] FIGHT OF THE CHAMPIONS The Fight of the Broken | (1) SUPER BOWL '71 See the East-West finals: \AQUATICS 
Fr Jaw! Colts vs. Cowboys. L.A. vs, Atlanta See the amazing Mark Spitz win 


JOE FRAZIER vs. MUHAMMAD ALI 
This film is your lifetime 

record of the highlights of the 
World’s Heavyweight 


THE BOXING FILMS LISTED BELOW 
ARE AVAILABLE IN BLACK AND WHITE ONLY. 


[17 GREAT KNOCKOUTS 
Pep vs. Lulu Perez; Sugar Ray 
vs. Olson; Marciano vs. 
Walcott; Louis vs. Buddy Baer; 
Marciano vs. Cockell; Ali vs. 
Zora Folley; Frazier vs. Mathis 


N.Y. vs. Milwaukee. 


Oo THE FABULOUS 
HARLEM GLOBETROTTERS 
Basketball Dexterity. 


HOCKEY 


(D STANLEY CUP PLAYOFFS "72 
Teams battling on Ice. 
O 


San Diego, California 
March 31, 1973 


seven gold medals. Diving, 
Water Polo, etc. 
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! 

1 

I 

1 

! 
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' 
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(SUPER BOWL '70 
iTRACK AND FIELD 
» 

i 

! 

! 

1 

I 

t 

i 

1 
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Chiefs vs. Vikings. 
(LD SUPER BOWL '69 
Baltimore vs. Jets. 
SUPER BOWL '68 
Green Bay vs, Oakland. 


(SUPER BOWL '67 
Packers vs. Chiefs. 


Kip Keino, Jim Ryan, Shorter, 
Wottle and others. 


a GYMNASTICS 


The 17 year old Cupie Doll, 
Olga Korbut thrilled millions 
on T.V. 


oo COMPETITIVE 


(JOE LOUIS — 
3 GREAT FIGHTS 
See Joe flatten the giants. 
Abe Simon and Buddy” Baer 
and Jersey Joe Walcott. 


STANLEY CUP PLAYOFFS '71 
Montreal Canadians 
underdogs sweep record 16t! 


BOXING — THE 
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ne sh Stanley Cup Championship! SPORTS 
! 
o LOU =: SCHMELING Oo Lous EABR betel UPSET! (LJ STANLEY CUP PLAYOFFS '70 | Boxing, Volleyball, Weightlifting, 
Both on 1 reel, Both on 1 reel. peeps al See the}dazzling Bruins. Kayak Runs, etc. 
reece a GEORGE FoReMaN | Se eee ras 
Both on 1 reel. Both on 1 reel. ALL SIX CRUSHING ent: 3 tet strest Hew York, N-¥o1000 t i] 
e Please rush the films | nave checked to: 1 
(ROSS vs. McLARNIN 1935 CI TUNNEY vs. GIBBONS 1925 WNS! 
CANZONERI/AMBERS 1935 TUNNEY vs, HEENEY 1928 KNOCKDOWNS! Name. H 
Both on 1 reel. Both on 1 reel Address ! 
(cl DEMPSEY vs. TUNNEY CISCHMELLING vs. WALKER 1932 Prices of this film only: { 
1926 and 1927 LOUIS ws. GODOY 1940 C col $ Cny_—_____ State Zp___ | 
Both on 1 reel, Both on 1 reel. olor 16.95 : 
C B&w $ 8.50 Total Amount Enclosed (Sorry,no C.0.0.s) ! 
CITWOo GREAT FIGHTS (ITHREE GREAT FIGHTS n 1 ‘imei ! 
OF SUGAR RAY ROBINSON OF ROCKY MARCIANO C) Super 8mm yeont my, filme inns anaes Sep ec8:) } 
i : ili - Louis, 
Reniesn ve Roty ressio. Marciano vs. Walcott, CO) Std. 8mm Color t 1s 95) CI Baw NSS.S2) C1) 1 
Marciano vs. Cockell. OD FREE! SEND LATEST CATALOG . 
ee we ee ae ee we ww ee ee Tien tieenetienantiemntientinnnantanndietiondtiostinntiontamstmentiend 2 PE EP ED EP ES EP GP A ae a eS a oO ee a a a 


THE WORLD'S BEST 


FOOTBALL PREDICTION SERVICE 


WE FED FOOTBALL 
DATA INTO A COMPUTER 


te 
WS XO 
PARAS 


ROY 
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WITH THESE RESULTS 


¥ WE Bat WE BEAT 
THE VEGAS THE VEGAS 
WINNING  — sprEap LINE IN 
PERCENTAGE 76% OF 68 OF 72 
OF 81% FOR All GAMES WEEKS IN 
THE LAST IN THE THE LAST 
5 YEARS LAST 5 YEARS 
5 YEARS 


WE WILL 00 
TO ANY PREDICTION 
SERVICE WHO CAN 
EQUAL OR BEAT 
OUR RECORD 


We have posted $1,000 and will pay it to 
any nationally advertised prediction service 
who can match or better our record as stated 
in this ad. Full details of this offer will be sent 
to any prediction service upon request. 


we 
s 


D. Sullivan, Pres. 


NOTHING CONVINCES LIKE SUCCESS 


Our record speaks for itself. For 5 years WINNERS has 
been selecting more games . . . more winners. Many services 
give you a few so-called “hot games,’ while WINNERS pre- 
cision computer delivers between 30 and 40 college games 
and all pro contests. You receive 14 issues including a 
SPECIAL BOWL Issue. 


WINNERS employs the most advanced and sophisticated 
computer technology to not only predict winners but accu- 
rately pinpoint the spread. WINNERS HAS BEATEN THE 
SPREAD AS MUCH AS 91% OF THE TIME. 


THE MAN BEHIND WINNERS, Dr. Donald Sullivan, Ph.D 


WINNERS was founded 5 years ago by Dr. Donald Sullivan, a 
research psychologist and college professor. Dr. Sullivan has had 
extensive training in statistics, probability and advanced computer 
technology. His first love, however, has always been sports, football 
in particular. He played football in college (he’s a bruising 6'4") 
and still an ardent fan. 

While attending college, he acquired a reputation for accurately 
predicting the outcome and point spread of football and basketball 
games, which resulted in his writing a sports column listing his 
prognostications. He broke all records one week by predicting 
100% winners. 

Dr. Sullivan has spent the last 10 years isolating the factors 
affecting outcomes of sporting events. His unique background 
which combines technical expertise with practical experience has 
helped him to achieve this elusive goal. WINNERS SPORTS SER- 
VICE’s phenomenal success in predicting winners in football is 
directly attributable to the talent of Dr. Sullivan. 


° 14 WEEKS Plus BOWL ISSUE for only $25 

* AIR MAILED MONDAY evening or early TUES. 
° Subscriptions Acknowledged IMMEDIATELY 

¢ WINNERS, 2 Penn Plaza, New York, N.Y. 10001 


Our First Prediction For 1973 
We will beat our past five year record. We have a new cam- 
puter, expanded staff... and imagine... even a icw Key 
improvements in our selection procedure. 


We GUARANTEE SATISFACTION or all your 
MONEY REFUNDED at any time... whether after 
1 week,6 weeks,10 weeks or 14 weeks 


Dr. Donald Sullivan, WINNERS SPORTS SERVICE, Dept. 123 
| Suite 1500, 2 Penn Plaza, New York, N.Y. 10001 


Dear Don, 


Please enter my Subscription for 1973 which includes 14 
Regular Issues plus a SPECIAL BOWL Issue. | understand 
that if | am not satisfied at any time, even after 14 weeks, | 
may receive a full refund of my $25. 


l 
i 
i 
I 
] © Enclosed is $25 for my Air Mail Subscription. 
I 
I 
: 
i 
I 


[] Enclosed is $35 for Air Mail/Special Delivery Subscription. 


Name 


Address 


City. State Zip 
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PAULHEMPHILIS 


AMERICA hig 


From the chronicles of what passes for 
my “career” in professional baseball, | 
can remember a steamy spring morning 
along the Gulf Coast of Florida in 
1954. The Panama City Fliers of the 
seedy Class D Alabama-Florida League 
were in their third day of spring train- 
ing, most of the 40-odd players in 
camp being wide-eyed nervous teen- 
agers; with an exhibition game sched- 
uled for the next night over in Tallahas- 
see, a gnarled old catcher called all of 
the pitching candidates together to show 
them the signals. Crouching in the sandy 
wiregrass down the leftfield line, he 
dangled the mitt over his left knee and 
wiggled his fingers at the crotch. 

“Fastball,” he growled, wiggling his 
index finger downward like a divining 
rod, “for you girls who’ve got a fast- 
ball.” The young players nodded wisely. 
“What'd | say one finger is?” he yelled. 
"EASTBALL! | I they shouted back, as 
if it were boot camp. “Okay. Two is a 
curve, three is a change, and then, 
if that don‘t work’—a sardonic grin 
spread over his leathery face as he spat 
tobacco juice on the ground and balled 
his hand into a fist—‘we got this little 
dude. Anybody know what the fist 
means?” The nervous silence wasn't 
broken until a high-pitched voice piped, 
“Knuckleball?” The old catcher didn’t 
believe what he was hearing. “Christ!” 
he screamed. “It's the sign for the 
knockdown. That's when you throw the 
ball at the batter’s head. He ain’t gonna 
hurt you lying on his back. The first guy 
that gets the fist tomorrow night and 
don’t put the guy on his ass, you're 
out of the game and on the next bus 
home to your mama.” When the mes- 
sage had sunk in, he lowered his voice. 
“In baseball,” he said, “we don't give 
nobody nothin’.” 

| thought, even at the time, that the 


old catcher’s philosophy on life was 
beautiful in its innocence. There has 
always been a simple, basic purity and 
innocence about the game of baseball. 
There has been racism, sure, and greed 
and stupidity on the part of many 
owners. There was the Black Sox scan- 
dal, and scattered cases of small-time 
gambling in the minor leagues, but in 
general baseball has kept itself clean if 
not totally democratic. 

All of this came to mind early in the 
summer when an enterprising Associated 
Press reporter in New York asked sev- 
eral pitchers around the major leagues 
what they would do if the Braves’ Henry 
Aaron came to the plate against them 
looking for his 715th homer, the one 
making him the home run champion of all 
time: Walk him, challenge him, or give 
it to him? Many said they would chal- 
lenge Aaron with their best pitch (“lf 
he hits it off of me, he’s going to work 
for it,’ was a typical response), but a 
surprising number concurred with the 
statement attributed to Andy Messer- 
smith of the Dodgers: “I'll lay it right in. 
I'd like to see it happen. | wouldn’t 
mind the fame.’ The somewhat fuzzy 
thinking was that it could be a busy and 
lucrative winter—Johnny Carson‘s show, 
banquet circuit, endorsements, even 
book offers—for the victim of what will 
surely be the most historic home run 
in baseball. 

The ensuing furor was predictable. 
Commissioner Bowie Kuhn came out of 
the closet long enough to issue an in- 
dignant statement. Many of the pitchers 
quoted said they had only been kidding. 
Sports columnists across the land wrote 
of their outrage over the childish dis- 
play of tacky commercialism. In the end, 
the most sensible and the calmest re- 
action came from Aaron himself. “The 
pitcher will have to be some guy with 


a eee ee 


guts enough to challenge me with his 
best pitch,” he said, protecting the 
pitchers by insisting they would change 
their minds when the actual moment 
presented itself. “That's the way | want 
it, and | hope it’s the way they want th 
For the sake of baseball, which needs 
all the help it can get, let us hope that 
Aaron fouls off nine excellent pitches 
from the best in the game before he 
unloads the big one. 


Related to all of this is something 
that occurred a couple of years ago in 
a football game being played at 
Orange Bow! Stadium in Miami. The 
Universities of Florida and Miami were 
down to the wire in the last game of the 
season. Florida was well ahead, with 
something like a minute remaining. John 
Reaves, Florida’s sensational senior 
quarterback, needed little more than 
a respectable completion to tumble most 
nearby career records for passing yard- 
age. So there came to pass what was 
later called The Florida Flop: With 
Miami hammering close for a touch- 
down, the UF defensive unit flopped on 
its collective belly. Stunned Miami 
walked in for the score, kicked off, and 
Reaves got his completion and the neces- 
sary yardage for the record. lf was one 
of the shabbiest moments | can recall 
from recent sports history. 

| am dubious, in the first place, about 
the theory that the victim of Aaron’s 
715th homer will become an overnight 
anti-hero; especially if he admits he 
grooved the pitch. Maybe this is the 
era of the anti-hero (i.e., the lovable 
loser), but nobody seems to remember 
much about the Tracy Stallards and 
the Tom Zacharys and the others who 
were victims of historic home runs in 
the past; not, at least, on the basis of 
ihat moment alone. 

What is worse, if any of these pitchers 
really are serious about this thing, is 
what a moment like that would do to 
baseball, | still believe this game can 
come back and truly become the nation- 
al pastime if its movers leave it alone 
and present it for what it is: A ballet, a 
lazy way to spend a summer day, a 
pure and innocent melodic combat 
fought as it has always been fought. 
“In baseball, we don’t give nobody 
nothin’.”” They ought to hang that up in 
every clubhouse in America, 
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The Sports Illustrated 
Book Club picked 
20 winners ina row. 


HOLZMAN'S 
BASKETBALL 


(You can have 3 of them for $3.) 


Sports Illustrated Book Club. 
Time & Life Building, Chicago, Illinois 60611 


Please enroll me as a member* in the Sports 
Illustrated Book Club, send me the three books 
whose numbers I have indicated in the boxes below 
and bill me $3, plus postage and handling. Also send 
me my free Guinness Book of World Records. | 
understand | will receive free about every four weeks 
the Sports Illustrated Book Club News describing 
the current main selection and alternates. If 1 want 
to receive the main selection, | do nothing and it 
will automatically be sent to me. If do not wish to 
receive a book or wish to substitute an alternate 
selection, I merely advise you by using the convenient 
form provided. (I have 10 days to let you know.) 

My only requirement of membership is that I pur- 
chase during the next two years at least four books at 
members prices averaging up to 25% below retail, 
plus postage and handling. I understand I may 
cancel any time after I have fulfilled that obligation. 


Name 
(please print) 
Address 
City — States Zip: 


3037M “subject to credit approval 


‘ Special subscription offer. 


12issues Ke Twelve eta $3.50. 
i ewsstand price $7.20—you save 
of Sport Magazine $3.70. Regular subscription price $6— 
Only °3.50 you save $2.50. 


Please enter my subscription to 
Sport at the special low rate of $3.50 
for 12 issues. 


()Paymentenclosed. (OBillme. 


Please print 
Name 
Address 


City Zip 


State 
{Offer good only in the US and its possessions) 


POT 


4AQSSE 


Business Reply Mail 
No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 


Postage will be paid by: 


Ow 


Magazine 
Box 5705 
Whitestone, N.Y. 11357 


First Class 
Permit No. 9524 
Flushing, N.Y. 


12 issues . Twelve issues— only $3.50. 
i ewsstand price $7.20—you save 
of Sport Magazine $3.70. Regular subscription price $6— 
Only $3.50 you save $2.50. 


Please enter my subscription to 
Sport at the special low rate of $3.50 
for 12 issues. 


C) Paymentenclosed. [/Billme. 


Please print 


Name 
Address 
State Zip 


City 
Offer good only in the US and its possessions) 


4CQSSE 


Business Reply Mail 
No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 


Postage will be paid by: 


POU 


Magazine 
Box 5705 
Whitestone, N'Y. 11357 


First Class 
Permit No. 9524 
Flushing, N.Y. 
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in Hawaii—533-1871. in Hawaii—533-1871. 


Be someone special 
in the New 
Naval Reserve. 


Call 
800-841-8000 toll-free 


(24 hours a day, seven days a week.) 


In Georgia, call 800-342-5855. 
Call collect: in Alaska — 272-9133, 
in Hawaii—533-1871. 


Get the job 


training you need 


in the New 
Naval Reserve. 


Call 800-841-8000 toll-free 


(24 hours a day, seven days a week.) 


In Georgia, call 800-342-5855. 
Call collect: in Alaska — 272-9133, 
in Hawaii—533-1871. 


346 


Yes, | want to know more about the New Naval 
Reserve. Please send me information on: 


CJ The 70 different career fields with over 300 
skilled jobs to choose from and the training 
that goes with them. 


0 Enlisted Programs available in the U.S. 
Naval Reserve. 


J The Navy schools available near my home. 


CO Officer Programs and the Naval Reserve. 

If you really don't want to wait, call us toll- 
free (24 hours a day, seven days a week) at: 
800-841-8000. In Georgia, call 800-342-5855. 
Call collect: in Alaska—272-9133, in Hawaii 
—533-1871. 

Name 

Address 

City 


State 
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Just the right touch of menthol. 


Here’s a “reel” offer for fishermen. 
Get a ball bearing spinning reel by 
Pflueger just like the 

one shown for free B&W 
coupons, the valuable extra _ 
on every pack of Belair. 
To see over 1000 

gifts, write for your 
free Gift Catalog: Tie 
Box 12, Louisville, Ky. 40201. 


Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
‘© BROWN & WILLIAMSON TOBACCO CORP. 


Kings, 16 mg. “tar,"1.2 mg. nicotine; Longs, 18 mg. “tar,” That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 
1.3 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette, FTC Report February'73 


Sears calls it 
ee & 


@ Padded 
Tongue — Cushioned Arch 
For added comfort. and Heel Q) 


Shock absorbers for the \ 
guy who runs and jumps © 
all out. 


Padded 
(3) Top Line 


Good looking and 
comfortable. 


oe 


For fast stops—and 
starts. 


(5) Racing Stripes 
Sanur Be sctay 6 


For lasting wear and 
extra support. 


At the Shoe Place 
Oxfords and High-Tops. Ina variety 
of colors, solids and stripes. At 


larger Sears, Roebuck and Co. Se; 1 TS 
Retail Stores and in the catalog. 


*Mlade exclusively for Sears by Converse: 


— } 


} 


